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FROM NEWSBOY TO EDUCATOR 
By E. C. CLEVELAND 


O climb the steep ladder of renown, from the newsboy 

of twelve to the head of a great state university at twenty- 

eight, is one of the most brilliant feats ever recorded in 
the annals of human effort. If told in fiction it would belong to 
the improbable; if told in poetry, to the miraculous. But won- 
derful as it may seem, it was accomplished, and Jerome Hall Ray- 
mond, Ph.D., president of West Virginia University, is today 
ranked with perhaps the half a dozen most energetic and pro- 
gressive educators of the United States. In three short years he 
has turned an old-fashioned, conservative, easy-going southern 
college into a modern university, doubled the number of pro- 
fessors and instructors and more than doubled the attendance. 
He has introduced the four-term system, the correspondence 
method, the elective plan in its entirety and abolished all hon- 
orary degrees. Further than that he has encouraged the unique 
idea of church halls, the Episcopal and Baptist denominations 
being already represented. 

At the time of his election to this important post President 
Raymond was the youngest president of any important college 
or university in the United States. And yet, glancing over his 
brief career, we are convinced that here was a man, young in 
years, but old in experience. Many another, chosen president 
at sixty, has not lived so much as President Raymond, who 
crowded into his short life nearly every phase of human exist- 
ence, 

Born in Clinton, Ia., March 10, 1869, he was left without a 
father at nine years of age. Being bright and ambitious, he 
tried his hand at selling newspapers in Chicago and was success- 
ful. At twelve years of age he was editing a little paper for 
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the newsboys. Then he became a telegraph messenger, then an 
oftice boy. By the time he was fourteen he had learned stenog- 
raphy, getting his first experience in that line of work in a 
grocery, and going from there to a fruit house. Already he had 
attracted the attention of some prominent people, among them 
Miss Frances E. Willard, who invited him to become her secre- 
tary. By the time he was eighteen years of age he was acting as 
private secretary to George M. Pullman, the great palace car 
magnate. The boy’s ambition was educational, however, rather 
than in a business way, and he entered the Northwestern Acad- 
emy, a preparatory school of Northwestern University. He 










completed the course in a phenomenally short time, and en- 
tered the university. 

During his college course, Bishop Thoburn of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church asked him to accompany him as his private 


secretary on a two years’ trip around the world, which he did. 
While abroad he not only saw much of the world, but he also 
took advantage of every opportunity to study at the colleges \ 
and universities in the places where Bishop Thoburn spent any 
considerable time. One of these places was Calcutta, where Mr. 
Raymond carried on his university studies, and especially 
acquainted himself with the old Sanskrit language and liter- f 
ature, 
Returning home he re-entered Northwestern University, and 
was graduated in 1892. A part of the next year was spent in 
graduate work at Johns Hopkins University. In 1895 he took 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the University of Chicago, 
and was immediately elected Professor of Sociology in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Meanwhile he had been Instructor in 
History and Political Science in Lawrence University at Apple- 
ton, Wis. He held his position in the University of Wisconsin 
until his election as President of West Virginia University, 
where he was inaugurated Oct. 14, 1897. 
In August 1895 he was married to Miss Josephine Hunt, of 
Aurora, Ill., a graduate of Northwestern University. 


~~ 


President Raymond is one of the most tireless workers imag- 
inable. This is shown by the fact that in addition to all of his 
multitudinous duties as executive head of the university, in 
looking personally after the details of the important and erow- 
ing institution, he also teaches two hours a day, being Profes- 
sor of Economics and Sociology. 

During the three vears of his university presideney the insti- 
tution has doubled the number of professors and instructors, 
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having now about seventy, and increased the number of stu- 
dents in even greater proportion. The continuous session plan 
has been put into effect, by which the institution is in session 
all of the year in all of the departments, having four terms per 
vear instead of three, although no student or professor is re- 
quired to remain at the university more than nine months out 
of the twelve. Several new departments have been added, such 
as the School of Music, the Department of Domestic Science, 
and the Department of Fine Arts, and nearly all of the old de- 
partments have been greatly enlarged and strengthened. Ten 
fellows have been appointed in the various departments. In- 
struction by correspondence is given by the university to stu- 
dents who are prevented from attending the university, although 
no degrees are given by the university for work done entirely in 
absence or by correspondence. 

Not the least of the work accomplished by President Raymond 
has been the complete reorganization of the library. Like many 
another staid and conservative institution, the West Virginia 
University had allowed its library to get into a rut. The new 
president engaged an expert, had it classified and catalogued 
according to the most advanced library methods. The legisla- 
ture made a special appropriation which has permitted the au- 
thorities to enlarge and improve it in many directions. 

Among other things which President Raymond has not hesi- 
tated to emphasize in favor of his institution has been the total 
absence of saloons and the saloon element at Morgantown. This 
has aided in giving the university, though a state institution, a 
high moral tone. As an evidence of the constant process of 
building up a strong educational center, plans have been adopted 
and contracts let for three new buildings,—a library, an armory, 
and an engineering building. 

Through the President’s influence the West Virginia Univer- 
sity has recently been admitted to membership in the Central 
Oratorical League, which is composed of+Cornell University. 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Ohio State University, the Sateuratie 
of Illinois, and the University of Michigan. Durine the last 
year he was President of the Department of Higher Education 
of the National Educational Association, and contributed much 
to the success and interest of the annual meeting at Charles- 
ton, S. C. 

Writing about President Raymond in one of the magazines 
shortly before her death, his old and warm friend, Frances FE 


Willard, said: “Without a single exterior advantage except 
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his fine physique and genial ways, this young westerner has 
stood with a steadfastness that ought to cheer every human being 
who wishes to ‘get on’ in that real sense which means to build 
for one’s self, for God and for humanity, an upright character, 
that from it may radiate a successful career. He did not waste 
time, the stuff that life is made of, but he didn’t consider it 
wasted when he spent it to take a high stand in athletics. A 
specialty is the surest bread-winning instrument in these days, 
and this he early acquired. Conserving habits instead of habits 
that deteriorate were his choice from day to day, for he seemed 
to have an instinct telling him that character is habit crystal- 
lized, that correct habits make worthy life.” 
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telegraphy, and from information in hand forecasted 
might be its future. Since then rapid progress h: 


made and some entirely original work has been accomp] 






TELEPHONE WITHOUT WIRES 


Among other suggestions which came from the Mareo1 


instead of ether. The first one to grasp this idea was Prof. A 
Frederick Collins, of Philadelphia, who is now perfeeting a sys 
tem of telephoning through th: rth. The Collins plan is 
distinct from the Mareoni system, it should be stated t 
outset. The Collins plan uses no coherer, which is the s 
point of the Mareoni system. ‘This herer is a very d 
device, that must be adjusted to the minutest nicety and is 
liable to become deranged. 

Out of door tests have been made under favorable and 
able conditions, and apparently the new wireless telephony : 
telegraphy is a success. Though still in a erude state, the 
of the principle that terrestrial waves of electricity are as 
ductive as the ether waves utilized by Mareoni, Dolbeat 
others seems to have been proved. Larger machines are to 
built at onee, and tests of the most rigid character will follow 

Vhen Professor Collins was asked to explain his met } 
replied: “In the first place it should be said that while the ear 
is a poor conductor of electricity, the currents projected throug] 


he l 
Mareoni. The network of telephone, telegraph and elect: eht 
wires, trolley wires, tall steel skeleton structures, and the hur 
dred and one obstacles that divert and d srupt air currents 
not encountered under ground. some strata of eart] 
are pretty good conductors of elee . While others are no 
conductors. Thus, it is possible to project two currents, say a 
different depths, and to secure perfect insulation 

“Now, as to synteny, or electric tuning, a term the lay man 
does not understand usually, let me explain. In listeninga to a 
phonograph, say, one may distinguish the notes of a certair 
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and his mind to the vibrations produced by that one instrument. 
So also in wireless telephony. Everybody understands how a 
tuning fork will respond, that is, will sound to a certain note 
struck on the piano. A scientist would say it vibrated when 
something with the same rate of vibration was set in motion. 

“Electric tuning is analagous. A given receiver properly 
tuned will respond to a certain number of ether or air vibra- 
tions per second. So it will to terrestrial vibrations, but it will 
remain unaffected by another rate of vibrations. Thus, any 
number of ether or terrestrial waves vibrating at different rates 
would not interfere with one another, nor would any set of vi- 
brations affect any receiver, except the one specially attuned 
to its rate. 

“Now,” continued Professor Collins, ‘“‘we take an ordinary Bell 
receiver and pick up the vibrations set loose at a distant point 
with no connecting media save mother earth. Each instrument 
(transmitter and receiver) is connected by wire with two copper 
plates, or, rather, a copper coil and a copper plate proper. The 
plate is buried in the earth at varying distances from a foot to 
thirty feet. The copper coil is incased in the cabinet, The 
sounds—that is, the vibrations—are transmitted over the wire 
to the sunken plate, thence through the earth to the correspond- 
ing plate buried at the receiving point connected with the receiv- 
ing instrument. Of course, the layman will understand that 
there are batteries attached to the cabinets, and a Crookes tube 
as well. 

“The induced current passes simultaneously with the earth 
current. 

“At present I am working on a system of electrical resonance 
or syntony where two, two hundred or two thousand subscribers 
may talk without conflicting. I do not think this problem will 
he harder than articulate speech without wires. A more or less 

echanical device 1 am giving time and thought to is a bell for 
signaling, all devices extant not being applicable to our tele- 
; hone. On each telephone we will have to place a couple of 

ises resembling the combination lock on a safe. Then, when 
Smith wants to call Jones, whose number is 142, for instance, 
he will turn the dial to 142. This will put his ’phone in tune with 
Jones’. That is, the number of ohms resistance regulated by this 
combination lock, for illustration anywhere between two thou- 
sand and a hundred thousand ohms will equal the resistance in- 
dicated by Jones’ instrument, and then Jones’ signal will be rung. 
“If Brown and Robinson are talking in the same locality they 





























TELEPHONE WITHOUT WIRES 
will net hear Smith and Jones nor be heard, for the resistance on 
their circuit is different, and so on.” 

Professor Collins is not yet thirty-five, but he has been a work- 
er of no mean sort in the field of electrical endeavor for a good 
many years. After taking the scientific course at Chicago Uni- 
versity he joined the Thomson-Houston Electric Company and 
did a great deal of experimental work for them. In his spare 
moments he studied telephony. When Marconi’s system of wire- 
less telegraph was brought out, several years ago, Professor 
Collins read a description of it in an English engineering journ 
From this came the suggestion to work out his present system. 
He stated that whatever success he might attain in this way 
would be due to his wife, who had encouraged him at every step 
he had taken in the past three years. Her knowledge of mathe- 
matics has been of incalculable service in reaching exact results. 

In this connection it might not be out of place to add that 
Professor R. A. Fessenden, late of the Western Pennsylvania 
University, and now in the weather bureau at Washington, has 
for some time been engaged in the effort to produce a system of 
wireless telegraphy distinct from that of Mr. Marconi. He be- 
lieves that he has been entirely successful, and it is announced 
by Professor S. M. Kitner, his associate in the work, that Marconi 
has offered Professor Fessenden a large sum for his invention. 
The new system eliminates the secondary relay of the older 
method, and it is thought that possession of the two would give 
complete control of the field of wireless telegraphy. The Anglo- 
Italian’s offer has been declined. The American investigator 
has established an experiment station on Cobb Island, seventy 
miles below Washington, and is preparing, as he hopes, to send 
messages without wires over one hundred miles. 








THE FUTURE OF THE SMALL COLLEGE 


By PrestpentT WILLIAM R. Harper 


HE educational tradition of the United States, established 

two and a half centuries ago, is on the side of the small 

college. The university as such has been on American soil 
only within twenty or twenty-five years. The old tradition is 
therefore deeply rooted. While the university idea has before 
it unlimited possibilities, the policy of establishing small col- 
leges is so strongly fixed that no great modification of it may be 
anticipated. The fact, also, that the colleges have grown finan- 
cially, as well as numerically, is significant. The larger institu- 
tions, however influential they may become, will never supplant 
the smaller. The two will go forward, each exerting upon the 
other a good influence. It is inconceivable that the practice of 
two centuries and a half should suffer serious modification. 

One of the most important factors to be considered is the re- 
ligious purpose and control with which a great majority of these 
colleges stand connected. The smaller colleges have for the 
most part been founded with a religious aim. Most of these col- 
leges are supported by particular denominations, and every de- 
nomination of Christians feels the necessity of supporting a col- 
lege in the territory in which that denomination is represented. 

If denominationalism in Christianity should disappear, one of 
the strongest supports of the small college would be removed. 
But the denominational spirit is characteristic of American life, 
in contrast with European life, and the small college, insepara- 
bly connected with the denominational spirit, has developed in 
striking contrast with the educational policy of Europe. If men 
of deep religious convictions continue to cherish such convictions, 
they will find it necessary to educate those who shall hand down 
these same traditions. 

The small colleges are the natural and inevitable expression 
of the American spirit in the realm of higher education. The 
universities of Cambridge and Oxford, as now constituted, are the 
legitimate expression of English aristocracy. The universities 
of Berlin and Leipsic represent most fittingly the German im- 
perial spirit. The small colleges in Ohio, Missouri. Iowa, South 
Carolina and in every state of our magnificent Union, are the ex- 
pression of the democratic spirit, which is the true American 
spirit. The small college exists today as the legitimate result 
of the working of that spirit. It is as thoroughly American as 
is any other institution of our country. 
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PENNY PROVIDENT BANKS 


By Cyrus HotpripGe 


¥ HEN | was in Grand Rapids two or three years ago, wait- 

ing to interview the president of one of the strongest 

banks in that flourishing Furniture City, I was attract- 
ed by a large number of school children and poorly-dressed wo- 
men in one of the departments of the bank. Later I learned 
that this department was devoted especially to the savings of 
school children, and that thousands of dollars were by this 
method preserved and made available for the children when the, 
most needed it. The thought occurred to me then what a prac- 
tical system this might be to inculcate the idea of thrift in the 
minds of the young. And as I have noticed the workings of this 
system elsewhere in the United States I have been more and 
more impressed with its possibilities. 

Perhaps the most striking characteristic of large sections of 
our country is lack of thrift. It might be said with truth that 
the majority of the people live from hand to mouth. When the 
“rainy day” comes they are the first to suffer, and sometimes 
they never recover their previous independent spirit, but exist as 
a prey for money sharks and other evil spirits to feed upon. Mr. 
Micawber, from the King’s Branch Prison, truthfully said: 

“Annual income 20 pounds, annual expenditure, nineteen six 
result, happiness. Annual income twenty pounds, annual expen- 
diture twenty pounds ought and six—result misery; the blossom 
is blighted, the leaf is withered, the god of day goes down upon 
a dreary scene, and—and, in short, you are forever floored!” 

It is for this class that the penny provident banks exist. They 
comprise a large number of banking systems and go under vari- 
ous names in different places, but their object in every instance 
is to preserve and make profitable savings in any amounts from 
one cent upwards. They differ in this from the ordinary savings 
banks, since the majority of these will not accept deposits in 
sums of less than one dollar. 

The most prominent form of the penny provident banks is 
found in a system of school savings banks. This system was in- : 
troduced in the Long Island City school of New York in 1885. 


At that time it was looked upon as a great innovation in Ameri- 
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ca, although the school savings bank idea had been popular in 
Europe for more than a quarter of a century. The idea of using 
school savings to teach the children thrift and economy dates 
back to 1834, when the plan was adopted at a communal school 
in LeMars, France. From there it went to Wurtemburg in 1846 
and to Buda Pesth in 1866. 

France has been more successful in the development of school 
savings than any other European country, and this in large 
measure accounts for her thrifty population. In 1892, the latest 
date I have in hand, there were 23,375 schools in France where 
savings were collected, and 478,173 children made deposits aggre- 
gating 12,683,312 frances. 

For the same year Germany collected school savings in 158 
cities and 2,272 villages, accepting deposits from 243,933 children, 
which aggregated 1,760,000 marks. 

School savings in England are so intimately connected with 
the postal savings banks that the subject was fully covered in 
the May issue of Our Day. 

To return to the United States after the introduction of the 
school savings idea at Long Island City, there was an almost 
immediate demand for them in other centers. The idea spread 
so rapidly that in the report of the movement Jan. 1, 1900, it 
was found that ninety-seven cities in fifteen states had been suc- 
cessful in establishing such a system. Out of 179,630 pupils in 
these cities, 52,694 were depositors in the school savings banks. 
The grand total of deposits for the year was $806,015.97, of which 
$525,209.27 was withdrawn, leaving a cash balance on hand at 
the beginning of this year of $280,806.20. 

The difficulty in promoting school savings has been largely the 
result of apathy on the part of teachers or principals. Bloom- 
ington, Ind., is a case in point. The superintendent promoted 
the idea of school savings and proposed that the city schools 
should carry 100 shares of stock in the Workmen’s Building and 
Loan Fund, which yielded depositors 10 per cent. The idea be- 
came so popular in the schools, through the superintendent’s 
personal encouragement, that out of 1,100 pupils, 650 were regular 
depositors. A new superintendent came into the field, took no 
interest in the school savings idea, and did not wish to take care 
of the funds, as his predecessor had done. The result was that 
the whole matter was dropped. 

Five years after the inauguration of the school savings bank 
idea in the United States, another system came into vogue in 
New York which belongs to the same general subject. It was 
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called the Penny Provident Fund and was patterned somewhat 
after the postal savings bank methods in England. Its chief 
characteristic was the giving of stamps according to the amount 
of the deposits. These stamps were pasted in books provided 
for the purpose and the stamps were returned when deposits 
were withdrawn. This was considered a decided advance over 
the original methods, since it eliminated a great deal of trouble- 
some bookkeeping. Children were also attracted by the desire 
to get hold of as many stamps as possible. In the report of Jan. 
1, 1899, there were seventy-five cities in twenty states where the 
penny provident system was in vogue. It was made applicable 
to boys’ clubs, church societies, industrial schools, boys’ homes, 
as well as the regular public schools. In New Rochelle, N. Y., 
the penny provident idea grew so popular that it was made a part 
of the regular school routine. 

A decided novelty belonging to this same general idea of penny 
provident banks was the establishment in 1880 of a Savings So- 
ciety at Newport. Unlike the other instances we have men- 
tioned this was started by the charity organization for older as 
well as younger people. The very mention of Newport brings 
before the imagination the picture of wealth and extravagance; 
but unfortunately there is another side to the picture. Almost 
within the shadow of magnificent palaces are the hovels of the 
poor, where want predominates. Attracted by the glamor of 
wealth, these poor people came to Newport to find employment 
in summer. Their wealthy employers could travel, but they 
must stay and be at constant expenditure during the winter 
months. 

As a result of all this some of the kinder hearted people or- 
ganized a savings society and engaged four women to call at 
the homes of the poorest at stated intervals and accept what- 
ever savings they might have to deposit, giving a receipt for the 
same. It was first limited to calling on those who were known 
to have asked aid the previous winter. But the idea spread and 
their neighbors asked to be visited in the same way. The first 
summer these four ladies collected $690.10, and much less aid 
was needed during the winter. The latest reports at hand state 
that the number of lady collectors has been increased to fourteen 
and the amount collected last year from 620 persons was $3,955.92. 

These savings were applied to all kinds of practical purposes. 
One poor washerwoman who had been accustomed to buy her 
coal by the bushel, paying at the rate of $10 to $15 per ton, was en- 
abled to get a whole ton at a time, saving one-half. A crippled 
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boy saved for two years to get him a wooden leg. Women who 
had bought their children’s clothes by piecemeal at high prices, 
bought them during the January sales at large reductions. The 
Charity Organization Society through whom the collections were 
made, was thus brought into vital connection with the poor, and 
proved of far greater advantage to its people in the practical 
advice and encouragemtn extended than in what it gave away 
in money to needy cases. 

The larger part of the American people have no banks. Some 
of them have accounts at banks, but those who bank their funds 
are looked upon as the plutocrats of their neighborhoods. I 
refer particularly to the farmers. It will therefore be of special 
interest in this connection to learn that in Ireland people’s banks 
have been organized, which correspond in many details with the 
penny provident bank idea. The plan proposed by the founder, 
Horace Plunkett, was for the farmers to meet in societies, select 
a committee to look after the funds and then deposit whatever 
they could save, be it little or much. Some 340 of these agricul- 
tural societies were in active work in Ireland at last reports. 
with a membership of 40,000. In the aggregate a large amount 
of money was thus put to productive uses. The village of Bel- 
mullet, for instance, has a parish bank of this character with a 
total capital of £235. It pays depositors 4 per cent, and since 
there are few if any expenses in looking after the business, it is 
able to lend its funds at 5 per cent, but it never lends except for 
purposes of active production. 

With the large agricultural societies in the United States it 
would be a comparatively easy matter to organize departments 
for this purpose, and be of immense service in putting idle money 
into productive enterprises. 

The penny provident bank idea has come to stay, and if the 
present banking institutions refuse to recognize this fact, then 
new and distinct organizations must be put into operation. Pos- 
tal savings banks would be a great stride in this direction, but 
if this plan is not adopted others must be in order to encourage 
the habits of thrift in the present and future generation. 

























































GOOD AND BAD BACTERIA 


By Mrs. H. M. PLUNKETT 


HAT are bacteria? Infinitesimal specks, endowed with 
an infinite power for good or for evil—a class of organ- 
isms for which you will search the medical and scientific 

writings of fifty years ago in vain. What do they look like? 
Armed with a good compound achromatic microscope, which can 
enlarge them from 700 to 1,000 diameters, you will find that they 
may be separated into three styles or patterns—short, straight 
rods; spirals, and globes. In investigating this class of organ- 
isms—which the scientists have decided have a preponderating 
share of vegetable characteristics—we are studying microscopical 
botany, and so numerous are the species, increased by each day’s 
discoveries, that it is not beyond reason to fancy that the invisible 
kingdom of bacteria consists of as many species as the vegetable 
kingdom. And although the general notion is that the bacteria 
are wholly injurious and undesirable, there is every reason to 
believe that most of them are doing a beneficent work in the 
economy of nature, for out of the hundreds of different kinds, 
there are but few that produce disease. These few may be com- 
pared to the few poisonous plants in a world of useful ones. 

It would take from 60,000 to 120,000 of the spheres placed in a 
line to measure an inch, and all the rest are corespondingly small. 
It is their minute size that enables them to do their mischief, 
insinuating themselves into the minutest apertures. I called 
attention to this in an article written for the New York Post by 
an illustration which was furnished in the experience of a gen- 
tleman who, owning a farm on the Hudson river, intended to 
produce milk for the New York market. He provided himself 
with the most approved appliances, studied all the modern 
methods, and hired an accomplished superintendent; in spite 
of which, his milk invariably soured before it reached the market. 
Repeated investigation failed to reveal the source of mischief, 
and he was on the point of sacrificing his costly outlay, and of 
giving up his plans, when he bethought him of a Boston micro- 
scopist, noted for his skill in unraveling scientific puzzles. The 
expert made an investigation, and, after the method of cleansing 
the pails and the cans, and every other common source of trouble 
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had been examined, he fixed his attention on the wooden paddle 
used to stir the milk while cooling. It was made of ordinary 
white wood; he scraped off a thin layer, applied his glass, and 
found it swarming with the bacteria that caused the souring of 
milk. A glass rod was substituted for the paddle, and this indus- 
try was saved. The pores of mast wood are visible to the naked 
eye, and, of course, furnish caves and hollows where the bacteria 
can proliferate by the thousands. 

It is the power of proliferation that renders the bacteria so 
formidable. They multiply by a simple division—a separation 
in the middle, by which there result two complete individuals, 
and this growth and division often occurs once in half an hour, 
or even oftener. “In one day each bacterium would produce 
over 16,500,000 descendants, and in two days about 281,500,000,000. 
It is further calculated that these bacteria would form a solid 
pint, and weigh about a pound; and at the end of the third day 
the total number would be 47,000,000,000,000, and would weigh 
160 pounds.” You ask why the world is not overwhelmed 
by them. “Long before their offspring reach even into the mil- 
lions, their rate of multiplication is checked, either by lack of 
food or by the accumulation of their own excreted products, 
which are injurious to them.” (Conn.) It is only since the re- 
lation of these infinitesimal mites to disease has been demon- 
strated that there has been any medical science; before that it 
was all guesswork and empiricism. Professor Richet truly said 
of Pasteur, in 1897, that, “through his labors, everything has been 
renewed, regenerated; and, thanks to him, medicine has made 
more progress in twenty years than had previously been made in 
twenty centuries.” 

In the years 1857-1862 the scientific world was agitated by a 
question, the importance and significance of which can now 
hardly be estimated, and the bitter hostility of the opposed par- 
ties understood. In the “Poet at the Breakfast Table,” Dr. 
Holmes describes a visit to the laboratory of the Master, and 
tells how he snipped off the neck of a flask, in which there was a 
liquid that had been boiled three hours to sterilize it, but which 
had become cloudy with microscopical life. The Master took out 
a small portion of the fluid and placed it on the stage of a micro- 
scope that magnified 1,000 diameters, and a glance revealed the 
presence of the three sorts of bacteria. Dr. Holmes says: “The 
straight linear bodies were darting backward and forward in 
every direction. The wavy ones were wriggling about like eels 
or water-snakes; the round ones were spinning on their axes and 
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rolling in every direction.” When the Master found that a flask 
boiled six hours showed no signs of life, he went off into a 
rhapsody. “Traditions, sanctities, creeds, ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments, all shaking to know whether my little sixpenny flask 
of fluid looks muddy or not,” ete. 

There were two parties in the scientific world, one affirming 
that we only have to submit absolutely dead matter to certain 
physical conditions to evolve from it living things; the other 
claiming that all life comes from pre-existing life—or, as Virchow 
put it, “every cell comes from a cell.” The quarrel was at first 
more theological than practical, but, as light broke in on the men 
who were experimenting to learn the truth, it became highly 
practical, and it ended in the laying of the ghost of spontaneous 
generation for ever and the firm establishment of the germ the- 
ory of contagious diseases, with the consequent knowledge of 
how to prevent the spread of those diseases. 

One should read Tyndall’s “Floating Matter of the Air’ to form 
an adequate notion of the ubiquitous diffusion of the various 
kinds of bacteria and bacilli, now grouped as microbes. We 
learn that one cubic centimetre of the dust of Paris contains 
2,100,000—that of Hyde Park, in London, 830,000, while Fifth 
avenue, New York, could only show 157,000. The enemy having 
been counted and measured, we are in a state of preparation to 
defy and conquer him. 

Now we turn to the veneficent work of the bacteria, for with- 
out them the world would long since have become uninhabitable 
from the accumulation of dead vegetation and the dead bodies 
of animals. The bacteria are the scavengers of the dead world, 
and they perform also a most important function in promoting 
the growth of plants, through the process scientifically called 
nitrification. The mould of the soil contains nitrogen, and by the 
action of the bacteria this becomes fitted to nourish the plant. 
but for a long time scientists were mystified as to how it was 
accomplished. Now it is known that the fertilizers that farmers 
apply to the soil are valuable just as far as they contain am- 
monia, and the amount of ammonia is the result of putrefactive 
processes that have been produced by the bacteria of putrefac- 
tion. The nitrifying bacteria seize upon this, one set producing 
nitrites, another nitrates, and eventually it ends in nitrie acid, 
and builds up the vast bodies of vegetation that supply the food 
of man and beast. Pasteur has said: “Without these micro- 
organisms the continuance of life would be impossible, for the 
work of death would be incomplete.” Voltaire seems to have 
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caught a glimpse of nature’s ceaseless cycle of changes when he 
said, ““‘We eat our ancestors.” 

Of the use of bacteria in producing desirable flavors in butter 
and cheese, we need not speak. The making of butter in cream- 
eries has diffused the knowledge all over the land, and as butter 
to have the right flavor must have a correct bacterial culture as 
a “starter,” it has given one wit the opportunity of saying that 
Boston still supplies the great West with pure culture. A famous 
“starter” manufacturer lives in Boston. 

















































FINLAND'S UNHAPPY PLIGI 


By Ernest H. CRAWFORD 


N the midst of large events which are making permanent 

changes in the map of the world, there has sounded the 

knell of a happy and prosperous people. Finland, with its 
rocky hills, its thousand lakes, its jagged coast line, has fallen 
au prey to greed. Unsatisfied with a Russianized population of 
over 125,000,000 and the undisputed sway over nearly 9,000,000 
square miles of territory, the mighty Czar of all the Russias has 
trodden under foot the solemn promises of six years ago and 
pounced upon little Finland. At that time he solemnly wrote: 
“As we, through the will of Providence, have come into hered- 
itary possession of the grand duchy of Finland, we have hereby 
desired to confirm and ratify the religion, the fundamental! laws, 
the rights and privileges of every class in the said Grand Duchy, 
in particular, and all its inhabitants, high and low, in general, 
which they according to the Constitution of this country have 
enjoyed; promising to preserve the same steadfastly and in 
full force. 

“Livadia, this 6th of November, 1894. 

Signed; “NICHOLAS.” 

Today, how changed! He refuses to hear the cry of distress 
from the victims of his greed, or the international abhorrence 
of his broken faith, and, on the very eve of calling together the 
nations of the earth in the intervals of peace, quadruples the 
number of soldiers from among his most faithful and devoted 
adherents. To no other part of all his vast dominions has the 
Czar ventured to trust his personal safety, but has drawn his 
bodyguard from Finland since the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. This country, thus notable for its fidelity, is today the 
victim of imperial wrongs. , 

The story of Finland is a pitiful one. Without a location, 
wealth or population sufficient to maintain an independent po- 
sition, this country has been the plaything of kings and czars. 
Its independence ceased in the twelfth century, and from that 
time until the beginning of the present century it passed alter- 
nately from the control of Sweden to Russia, according to tl] 


tne 
whims of these monarchs, who made this their battleground. 
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ach would in turn overrun and subjugate the population with 
each evidence of increasing prosperity. In the early part of the 
eighteenth century Russia went so far as to not only subjugate 
the population, but sent 20,000 of them to be sold as slaves in 
Persia. In September, 1809, Sweden finally renounced her claims 
and Finland has since that time belonged to Russia. 

An American, Rev. W. C. Barclay, several months ago went 
through Finland and wrote this brief description of the impres- 
sions he received: 

“Finland is very thinly settled, having a land area somewhat 
less than that of the three states, Iowa, Illinois and Missouri, 
with a population equal to that of Iowa alone, or one person to 
145 acres. A remarkably small proportion of the people live in 
towns,—10 per cent. This means that the industries of the 
country are on a small scale. A factory for the manufacture 
of cloth is a loom set up in the living room of a country cottage; 
a flouring mill is a grinder of one-horse power, owned by a 
neighboring farmer; a bakery, a brick oven in the next man’s 
kitchen. The shoemaker, the tailor and the blacksmith likewise 
may live fifteen miles from town. 

“A farmer’s cottage is low, of two or at the most three rooms, 
at the foot of a rocky hill, and may have in the garden which sur- 
rounds it the only soil of a mile around. Others more fortunate- 
ly situated may have a broad pasture field of low land and a small 
grain farm. Riding through the land on wheel or train the im- 
pression one carries away is of a vast rock country, great areas 
cvergrown with fir, broken here and there by hills and little val- 
leys of pastures or grain fields. There is no bit of soil but is 
varefully cultivated. The cottages are of logs or of rough, un- 
planed lumber. Desolate in summer, how cold and dreary must 
they be during the long winter. 

“As a people they are stolid, rather indolent, clannish, and re- 
vengeful. As a nation they have considerable vitality, strong 
national pride, and a keen sense of personal freedom and inde- 
pendence. They are few in number and may be held in subjec- 
tion but not conquered. 

“No one can have a true idea of Finland who does not have in 
mind a clear picture of the Finnish cart. The two-wheeled 
square-boxed cart is the one vehicle of the country. It is gen- 
eral purpose, all purpose. It serves for Sunday, as for week 
days. It is used for draying, for farm work. for driving to the 
town, for pleasure trips. One horse is typical of all. pony build, 


strong bone, brown or bay, a bright eye, full of life and action. 
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‘They go rushing along over rocky roads, the cart bouncing and 
rattling, and the driver swaying and shaking in a way that must 
soon cure the worst known case of indigestion. The condition of 
the roads makes no difference. Women and men dress alike in 
long boots and a rubber coat ending in a bonnet which leaves 
ouly the nose uncovered. A requisite in loading the cart is a 
cord rope, and with this an array of miscellaneous freight is 
piled on a cart that might scarcely be crowded into an Iowa farm 
wagon box. Helsingfors, the captial, was a surprise, for I ex- 
pected no such beautiful city in Finland. The residents claim 
that it is the finest city on the Baltic and that with reason. It 
is not a large city, seventy-five thousand people. It has broad 
streets, beautiful buildings and withal an air of respectability 
that, to me, cities generally lack. 

“Il wheeled into the capital on Saturday. Fifteen miles away 
carts began to be met, country people splashing home through 
the mud from Saturday’s market; some loaded with divers arti- 
cles of purchase or exchange, others with unsold produce, still 
others with empty carts. One horse of every three was without 
«a driver, for the Finn was too drunken to hold the reins.” 

\lexander IL. through whom the annexation of Finland to the 
Russian government was accomplished, was kind to his new 
possession. He had reason to anticipate an alliance between 
Napoleon and Sweden, and by annexing Finland to Russia he 
was able to prevent the passage of an invading army northward 
into Russia. He appreciated the independent spirit of the peopl 
Which no subjugation had ever crushed and it was he who started 
the precedent of protecting the state in certain liberal rights: 
chief among these were the rights to have its own constitution, 
its own parliament, flag, currency, postage stamps, language, 
and religion and make its own laws, the Czar as Grand Duke of 
inland, having simply a veto privilege. Accordingly the people 
elected their parliament, which was made up of the four es- 
tates.—the nobility, the clergy, the citizens and the farmers. 
They made their own laws, their own budget and managed their 
own army. 


Through Bobrikoff, the despised Governor-General of Finland. 


who was sent there after Russianizine the Baltic provinces 
the bureaucrats and others at St. Petersbure who had the eat 


-of 
the present Czar, were informed of the people’s prosperity. The 
sreedy government learned through Bobrikoff that the Budget 

Minland for 1893-1900 showed a considerable s irplus over the 
expenditures, and immediately plans for disposing of this were 
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put under way. The most important step was taken iu this 
direction when the Finnish parliament was summoned in Juiy 
1898, one month before the Czar’s peace manifesto, to meet in 
January, 1899, to discuss a new army bill. 

Up to this time Finland had a standing army of 5,600 men, 
which was supplied by an annual contingent of 1,920 men who 
served three years. By the rights and privileges decreed to 
Finland this army could not be taken out of Finland, only the 
Czar’s body-guard going to Russia. According to the ierms of 
the new army bill which the advisers of the Czar proposed, 
7.200 men were to be drawn annually to serve five years and these 
were to be sent to any part of Russia, while Finland was to be 
governed with a foreign Russian army on its soil. 

The opposition to this radical and oppressive measure made 
itself strongly felt in parliament, and as a result Governor-Gen- 
eral Bobrikoff secured from the Czar an imperial ukase which 
settled the matter so far as the rights of Finland were con- 
cerned. Since that time the Czar, through his governor ge:ieral, 
has been dictator. Critical newspapers have been suppressed. 
The eight hundred Finnish postmasters have been supplanted 
with Russian postmasters. Russians occupy the various govern- 
ment offices, where formerly only natives or naturalized Finns 
were entitled to control. The Russian language was declared 
the only official and legal language, and public officers must now 
be sworn in according to the rites of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, although 2,473,441, out of a total population of 2,520,- 
437, are Lutheran Protestants. 

We are already somewhat familiar with the protest which 
Finland made to these encroachments on her rights. We recall 
the visit of that delegation of five hundred men, the most distin- 
guished representatives of the law-abiding citizens. We remem- 
ber how this great delegation carried its petition signed by 623,- 
931 men and women. We also remember, alas, that when this 
great and magnificient delegation approached the palace of the 
Czar they were met by his representatives and denied a hearing. 

A little later another protest was prepared. Upon its petition 
were more than 1,000 names, the flower of the intellectual world 
of all Europe. We remember how a small chosen committee com- 
posed of the greatest scholars of Europe could boast took this pe- 
tition in the interests of Finland and was likewise denied a hear- 
ing. 


Nicholas I. was a greater despot in many respects than the pres- 
ent Czar. But when Zokrewski, at that time governor-general 
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of Finland, had announced in a heated controversy. “i am your 
law,” he was rebuked, Nicholas I saying, “No, not even I, the 
Czar, am Finland’s law.” 

In the face of this example, Nicholas IIL., overriding his own 
sacred promises, now dictates the laws for Finland, by the issu- 
ance of the manifesto of Feb. 15, 1899, reserving to himself the 
deciding of what were imperial and what local questions, thus 
wiping out the old constitution of Finland. 

Among the notable Finns who have written in any prophetic 
sense, perhaps the most notable is Edward Westermarck. In 
The Contemporary Review he says: ‘We shall offer peaceful 
resistance to everything which is contrary to the sworn laws of 
our country, but a nation which shows reverence for its laws 
has never had the name of rebels. Our policy will be as loyal 
as it always was. We shall endeavor to make our people more 
enlightened, law abiding, patriotic. And whatever physical op- 
pression we may be called upon to submit to, no force in the 
world, we hope, will be able to crush our moral power of re- 
sistance.” 

The greatest blow to Finland is yet to fall. Russia has not, so 
far, attacked the university, with its 2,062 pupils, or the graded 
public schools, with their $0,900 pupils. So long as these exist 
and continue to teach, unhampered by government authority, 
and so long as the Russian church does not force the people to 
leave the Lutheran Protestant Church, the Finnish people can 
endure much. When these inherent rights are attacked, as there 
is already evidence, then we shall see wholesale emigration to 
America. There are now 250,000 Finns in the United States. 
They are a steady and industrious class of people, and are far 
more desirable as citizens than the riff-raff which reaches our 
shores from southern Europe. 






















A CURIOUS CUSTOM AMONG CHINESE 


By Wiruiam N. BREWSTER 


F all curious customs in connection with farming in China 
perhaps the most surprising and characteristic is the rota- 
tion of the cultivation of land in a large family, or clan. <A 

rich man dies, leaving a large landed estate to his children. Fear- 
ing lest in time his descendants will become too poor or too in- 
different to his memory to offer the customary worship to his 
shade, he entails a large part of his fields for that purpose. It 
is provided that these fields shall never be sold nor divided among 
his heirs. They shall be cultivated by them in the order of pri- 
mogeniture, and the one whose turn it is shall be responsible that 
year for the sacrificial worship to his ancestor. 

It is simple enough the first generation. The rich man had, 
say, three sons. Each one has his turn once in three years. But 
the next generation might consist of three times that number, 
and the third three times nine. Jt sometimes happens that a 
very large estate is entailed in this way, and it rotates so slowly 
that each heir has his turn but once in a lifetime. 

It is a common thing for such men to borrow money on large 
interest secured by their future turn of the ancestral estate, and 
by the time the long-expected year arrives all the income belongs 
to the rapacious creditors. In any country but China such a will 
would be broken; but such is the hold of the ancestral worship 
and reverence for the wishes of their fathers that the will is 
sacredly carried out even at the cost of such trouble and patient 
waiting as above described. Of course, in large estates the actual 
cultivators of the land are mostly renters. It is only a rotation 
of the collector of the rentals. ‘This system is very extensive in 
certain sections of South China, sometimes including the butk 
of the land under cultivation. 

It is easy to see how such a custom kills enterprise. This land 
cannot pass from one owner to another. Noone can give another 
a title to it. Each cultivator is interested in getting as much as 
possible out of it while in his own hands, not in keeping it up to 
its highest fertility by careful cultivation, rotation of crops and 
fertilization. It is the icy hand of death at the throat of the liv- 
ing generation choking its life. It encourages idleness in a larve 
number of people who prefer to wait for their turn rather than 
work for their living. The custom will doubtless gradually die 
out in the new China of the twentieth century. which is sure to 
arise and break the fetters that have bound it to a dead past. 
















































WHY I PREACH ON THE STREETS 
By Kev. A. C. Dixon 


{One of the best known Gospel ministers in America today is 
Rev. A. C. Dixon, of Brooklyn. His success in evangelical fields 
has been remarkable. Since he removed from Baltimore to 
Brocklyn he has more than doubled the membership of his 
ehurch. During the winter of ’97 and ’98 he won national recog- 
nition as an evangelist in the daily services he conducted for two 
months in Cooper Union, New York, beginning his work after Mr. 
Moody had conducted them for a month. More recently Rev. 
Mr. Dixon has made some important plans for evangelizing a 
large section of Brooklyn, and his efforts in that direction will 
be watched with interest. He is one of the few distinguished 
pastors who actually goes out in person into the byways and 
hedges to seek and to save the lost. | 


JCH of my early preaching in the South was in the open 
air, with an improvised platform for a pulipt, while the peo- 
ple sat on benches or stood in the shade of the trees. But 
after I came to the city it did not occur to me that I ought to 
preach on the streets, until after a trip to Europe. One Thurs- 
day evening in the Metropolitan Tabernacle, Londen, at the 
close of the service, in which IT had taken a brief part, Mr. Spur- 
geon turned to me and said, “Will you not preach on the street?” 
“When?” T asked. “In ten minutes,” he replied, and turning to 
Deacon Olney, he directed him to take me in charge, and show me 
to the preaching place on the street. When we reached the front 
of the tabernacle there was a company of people, some of them 
standing in the rain, and listening to an earnest talk. I noticed 
that others were coming in two by two, and I learned afterwards 
that these couples were a Christian worker and some one whom 
he had found on the street or in the publie house, and was brine- 
ing to the meeting. Such earnest, practical work for the salva- 
tion of the lost made a deep impression on me, and I asked my- 
self, Why can we not do something like this in Baltimore? 
On my way home I spent two or three days in Liverpool, and, 
being alone in the hotel, when night came I went to Hugh Sto- 
well Brown’s chapel, hoping to find a praver meeting: but the 
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building was dark and the doors were closed. On my way back 
to the hotel I passed an Episcopal church with a placard in 
front, “Preaching at 8 p. m. Subject, ‘The Prodigal Son.’” I 
went in and was shown a seat near the front. My early educa- 
tion in the Episcopal prayer book had been neglected, and I 
found it difficult to keep the place. A kind gentleman on my 
right, noticing my confusion, reached over and showed me the 
page, but when they skipped I lost it again, and a lady on my 
left was kind enough to hand me her prayer book with her finger 
on the place. The young rector, sitting in the pulpit, took in 
the situation, and evidently decided that there was one prodigal 
at least who needed his sermon. And while he preached he 
looked me straight in the face most of the time. I enjoyed it. 
it was good, soul-stirring Gospel. But what surprised me most 
was the announcement at the close of the service: ‘Tomorrow 
evening, at 7 o’clock, the usual open-air service will be held in 
front of this church.” J was there a few minutes before seven, 
standing on the opposite side of the street watching develop- 
ments. Promptly on the minute a gate opened and the rector, 
with two or three young people, came out bringing with them a 
small organ, which was placed on the break in the stone steps 
which formed a sort of platform, and the rector, taking his seat 
at the organ, began to play. In a few minutes seventy-five or 
one hundred people had gathered, among whom I stood. The 
rector seemed to recognize me, and coming over, said, “Didn’t 
I see you at church last evening?” T replied, “I think you did, 
for you looked at me most of the time while you were preach- 
ing.” “Are you a Christian?” he continued. “Yes, I am a 
preacher from America.” “Come up, then, and help us in the 
service.” Within a few minutes I found myself standing in the 
row with a hymn book in my hand, and singing like a Salvation 
lad. There were several prayers, songs and short testimonies. 
The service had continued for one hour and a quarter, and I 
thought it was time for the benediction. But at 8:15 the rector 
rose, took his text, and preached solidly until 10 o’clock—one 
hour and three quarters. Not less than 1,200 people heard from 
five minutes to an hour of his Gospel, and some of them stood 
through the whole time. At the close I asked him what results 
came from these meetings. He replied: ‘About all the results 
we have here come from the open-air services. A few children 
of rich people join the church as a matter of course, but those 
who come in by regeneration are nearly all won in the open air.” 


I left that service determined to preach in the open air when I 
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reached home. But—I can confess it now—my courage failed 
me. ‘There was prejudice against the Salvation Army among our 
best people. Some good women thought it was outrageous that 
their pastor should think of preaching on the streets. After 
about three months I said one day to my board of deacons, “I 
cannot stand it any longer; I have made up my mind that I will 
preach next Sunday somewhere on the street.” That was a 
solemn meeting for at least a minute. All of them shut their 
eves, shut their mouths, and I imagined I saw one shut his fist. 
Not a word was said until the subject was changed. But as we 
came out of the room one of the most intelligent deacons came 
to me with some excitement and said, “Pastor, it never will do 
for you to preach on the street. It is undignified, and we must 
maintain our dignity.” JI replied that I would look up the sub- 
ject of dignity in my Bible and report to him. The study was to 
me a revelation. Dignity is not mentioned among the Christian 
graces, nor is it one of the fruits of the Spirit. The only place 
where it is spoken of with emphasis is where Solomon says, 
“Their folly is set in great dignity.” And what Solomon meant 
was that any fool can be dignified. I took to my deacon the re- 
sults of the Biblical study, and asked him how much dignity he 
thought we ought to have, and was it not more important that 
we should maintain our humility than our dignity? He ex- 
pressed himself as satisfied, and was ever afterward one of my 
warmest suporters in open-air preaching. 

The first meeting was held with Fulton Avenue Church, of 
which Rev. A. C. Barron was pastor. We announced that an 
open-air service would be held on a vacant lot five or six blocks 
from the church, at 7 p. m., and that we would adjourn at § 
for preaching in the church. When I arrived at the place of 
meeting there was one man standing in the middle of the lot 
with a hymn book under his arm. That impressed me as a poor 
beginning for an open-air service. After a few minutes fifteen 
or twenty had gathered, and we began to sing. People, young 
and old, were at once attracted to the place; saloonkeeners, 
their clerks, wives and children were among the number. When 
the time came to preach the audience numbered about 350, of 
whom 200 were evidently non-churchgoers. They listened with 
intense interest to a plain Gospel sermon. At 8 o’clock we went 
to the church and found about 300 people assembled. All of 
them, except three, were Christians, and of these three one was 
so deaf he could not hear it thunder. and came to church from 


force of habit: another was a Sunday School boy. and the third 
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was a “Gospel-hardened” husband who had heard enough preach- 
ing to save a thousand men, but had resisted it all. The con- 
trast between 300 non-churehgoers in the open air and the three 
non-Christians in the church greatly impressed me, and | felt 
that it was the duty of Christians to go out into the highways 
and hedges and compel them to come. 

Not long ago I had occasion to write of my first experience 
with a saloonkeeper to The Baptist and Reflector of Nashville. 
The incident occurred in the wickedest quarter of Baltimore. 
There was a saloon on each corner, in one of which had been 
two or three murders. I was a little afraid to stand on the side- 
walk near this saloon, lest the proprietor might disturb the meet- 
ing by throwing hot water upon us from the window; so | took 
my position in the middle of the street, and after a few songs 
hundreds of people gathered. While preaching I saw the saloon 
door open, and the red face of a burly Dutehman looked out. 
He closed the door with a slam, as if he might be going for his 
gun. Ina short time the door opened again, and the man came 
out carrying a chair in his hand. He pressed his way through 
the crowd until he stood in front of me, and said, “Mister, if 
you will stand on this chair I think the people can hear you bet- 
ter.” I thanked him, stood upon the chair, and preached for 
thirty-five minutes, while he stood with many others listening 
intently. As a result of that meeting one backslider was re- 
claimed, and many expressed a desire to become Christians. The 
open-air preaching thus begun has continued through ten or 
twelve years, and some of the best workers in my church today 
are results of it. 
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MUNICIPAL vs. PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 


By Henry T. SMITH 


ON. Carroll D. Wright, as Commissioner of Labor, has just 

issued from his department an exhaustive and elaborate 

treatment of “Water, Gas and Electric Light Plants in 
the United States.” His unprejudiced report is fully corrob- 
orated by an amazing mass of statistics and covers some 975 
pages. ‘To the citizen who is interested in this important sub- 
ject of municipal or private ownership of these public necessities 
his report is invaluable. To the general reader some of Mr. 
Wright’s conelusions will be of special interest, when stripped of 
the mass of details which are wearisome to any but the special- 
ist. 

In the preface to this work Mr. Wright makes a statement 
which will be received with surprise by nearly every reader, 
especially those who congratulated themselves when they could 
buy gas at $1 per 1,000 feet. He says: “It is shown that gas 
can be produced by the larger works, when corporations and 
municipal establishments are under the most favorable condi- 
tions and have the best management, at a very low figure, even 
as low as 20 cents per 1,000 cubie feet, not including deprecia- 
tion, interest, taxes, and leakage; and including these, for from 
40 to 45 cents per 1,000 cubie feet. These statements indicate 
that the question of cost is very largely one of management, the 
varied conditions of supply being taken into consideration.” 

In the matter of municipal or private ownership of water 
plants he says: “In calculating the cost of the production of 
water, the great variation in the distance of supply and the 
methods necessary to be used destroy in a large degree the com- 
parative value of the statistics of municipal and private works.” 
It will be a disappointment to many that the different places are 
vot specified in order to draw correct comparisons on the sub- 
ject, but the Labor Commissioner informs us it was impossible 
to secure correct statistics from private concerns unless their 
names were withheld. 

Through the enquiries sent out it was found that of 3,326 water- 
works in the United States, 46.27 per cent were owned and oper- 


ated by private individuals, firms, and corporations, while 53.73 
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per cent were owned and operated by the cities, towns, and vil- 
lages in which they were located; of the 965 gas works, 98.55 
per cent were owned privately, while but 1.45 per cent were mu- 
nicipally owned; and of the 3,032 electric light plants, 84.83 per 
cent were private and 15.17 per cent were municipal. 

Making a summary of the results of investigations as to the 
average cost in salaries and wages in private and municipal water 
plants, it was shown that private plants furnishing from 5,000,- 
000 to 10,000,000 gollons per year paid $84.18 per 1,000,000 gallons 
for salaries and wages, while municipal plants paid $81.58 per 
1,000,000 gallons for its service. Private plants furnishing from 
1,000,000,000 to 5,000,000,000 gallons per year paid $7.79 per 1.- 
000,000 gallons as compared with $7.49 for municipal plants for 
the same service. 

Comparing private and municipal water plants as to the cost 
of water furnished the consumer, it is shown that consumers 
pay at the rate of $0.3476 per 1,000 gallons to the small private 
plant as compared with $0.1579 to the municipal plants. 

In the case of plants furnishing from 5,000,000,000 to 10,000. 
000,000 gallons consumers pay private concerns $0.1136 per 1,000 
gallons. while they pay $0.0471 to the municipal plant. 

It is thus shown conclusively that the consumer in either a 
town or a city pays more than twice as much for his water where 
a private company owns the field than where the municipality 
is in control. In fact it is becoming generally recognized that a 
private water plant is to be regarded as a monopoly which can 
no longer be tolerated in an enlightened community. This ex- 
plains the strenuous opposition in New York City to the fasten- 
ing of such an octopus on that metropolis. 

The subject of private and municipal gas works has received 
a remarkably careful treatment at the hands of the Labor Com- 
missioner. The tables prepared include data for 355 plants, 
eleven of which are owned by municipalities and 344 by private 
companies. This is sufficient of itself to show the great pre- 
ponderance of private concerns in supplying gas, but such a 
statement in no way implies that the consumer would not be 
benefited by municipal ownership. Of these 355 gas plants 175 


produce only coal gas, 102 produce only water gas, and 60 pro- 
duce both coal and water gas, while 17 produce oil gas only, and 
1 produces both oil and water 

The total investment of the eleven municipal plants was $1.395,- 
373, and of the 344 private plants was $142,669,792. 


vas. 


It is shown that the salaries and wages paid for the production 
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of 1,000,000 cubic feet of gas by private companies which produce 
from 2,000,000 to 5,000,000 cubic feet per year is $496.11, as com- 
pared with $361.86 for the same service by a municipality. 

In the case of plants producing from 100,000,000 cubie feet and 
under 500,000,000 cubie feet of gas, private concerns paid in sal- 
aries and wages for each 1,000,000 cubie feet $210.55, as compared 
with $257.98 for the same service on a municipal plant. 

An interesting statement is made contrasting the total aver- 
age cost of production of 1,000 cubic feet of gas produced by pri- 
vate and municipal plants. In the case of private plants pro- 
ducing from 2,000,000 to 5,000,000 cubie feet per year, it is shown 
that, including depreciation, taxes and estimated interest on 
total investment, the cost of gas is $2.17 per 1,000 cubic feet, as 
compared with $1.18 for gas produced by a municipality under 
similar conditions. In the case of large plants producing from 
100,000,000 to 500,000,000 cubie feet, the cost of production in 
private plants, all the above conditions considered, is $.92 per 
1,000 cubie feet, as contrasted with $.63 for municipal plants. 

In this connection Commissioner Wright calls attention to a 
still more remarkable set of figures. He says: 

“During the course of the investigation complete statements 
as regards cost of production were secured from twelve plants, 
which are not included in the general tables owing to the fact 
that the officers were unwilling to furnish all the data called for 
by the schedule of inquiries used by the department. These 
twelve plants are located in twelve cities, and are owned and 
operated by as many distinct private corporations, but are all 
under a single control or supervision. The properties in each 
case have been acquired by purchase during the last twelve years. 
All of these plants appear to have been operated under excep- 
tionally good management, and it is therefore interesting to 
know the results of the same. The various plants use all systems 
making coal, oil, and water gas. The facts relating to the twelve 
plants, combined as furnished to the department, are presented in 
the statement which follows. The cost of these plants was ap- 
proximately $10,000,000, this sum being divided among the various 
items as follows: Land, $1,000,000; buildings, $1,000,000; equip- 
ment within works, $2,000,000; holders, $1,000,000; mains, $3,800.- 
000; meters, $1,000,000, and teams, tools, and other accessories, 
$200,000. 

“There were made during the year 3,176,646,900 cubic feet of 
gas, of which 152,784,513 feet, or slightly under 5 per cent, were 
lost by leakage, 3,996,900 feet were used at the works and offices, 
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and 3,018,243,987 feet were sold. There were on hand at the be- 
ginning of the year 2,832,700 feet of gas, and at the end of the 
vear, 4,454,200 feet. The total income for the year was $3,405,- 
181, and the cost of production, including taxes, depreciation, 
and interest on the investment at the average rate paid on the 
last issues of bonds in the cities involved (3.5 per cent) was 
$1,657,845, leaving a net profit of $1,747,956 over and above the cost 
shown in the preceding statement. From these statements it 
is seen that the average cost of production in the twelve plants, 
excluding depreciation, taxes, and interest on the investment at 
u.3 per cent, was 23 cents per 1,000 cubic feet of gas sold, and, 
ineluding the above-mentioned elements, depreciation, taxes and 
interest on investment, 42 cenis per 1,000 cubic feet of gas sold. 
The amount received from the sale of residuals and by-products 
has, of course, been deducted from the cost of production in the 
calculation of the average cost per 1,000 cubic 
as shown above.” 


fect of gas sold. 


After the previous statement concerning the average cost of 
production, the reader is surprised by the statement which fol- 
lows showing the average price per 1,000 cubic feet of gas sold. 
The average price at which gas is sold to consumers by sixty-nine 
private plants, which produce from 2,000,000 to 5,600,000 cubie 
feet a year, is $1.85 per 1,000 feet, while the average price of 
of the two municipal plants of the same size is $2.42 per 1,000 
‘ect. 


gas 
In the case of larger plants which produce from 100,000 - 


f 


000 to 500,000,000 cubie feet, the average price to consumers o 
seventeen private planis is $1.16 per 1,000 feet, and the average 
price to consumers of two municipal plants of the same size is 
#.92 per 1,000 enbic feet. Thus it is seen that the smaller private 
plants sell gas more cheaply to consumers than the same size 
municipal plants. The larger municipal plants, however, sell 
gas considerably cheaper than the larger private plants. 

The variance between the average price to consumers and the 
average cost to consumers, in the case of the smaller plants. it 
should be stated, is due to the failure on the part of most co 


} 
I 


cerns to include depreciation of plant in the cost of production. 
Then, too, in the case of municipal plants consumers in many 
instances pay for the gas furnished the city. besides the esti- 
mated depreciation in plant and profit to the city. 

It is unjust to compare the private and municipal plants too 
strictly by this report. since there are 344 private plants and 
only eleven municipal plants from which to gain results. There 
s reason to believe that a much larger number of municipal 
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plants would considerably reduce, not only the average cost of 
production, but also reduce the average cost paid by consumers 
for gas furnished. It may rightly be claimed that municipal 
production of gas has not yet been given a fair trial. 

Electric light plants give a far better basis of exact compar- 
ison in the matter of private and municipal ownership than is 
possible in the consideration of gas plants. The tables compiled 
by the Commisisoner include data for 952 plants in the United 
States, of which 320 are municipally owned and controlled, while 
632 are operated under private or corporate ownership. Eighty- 
six of these private plants and forty-eight of the municipal plants 
are operated with engines having between 200 and 300 horse 
power. The average cost per plant a year in the case of private 
plants for salaries and wages was $3,052.23, as compared with 
$2,943.42 for the same sized municipal plants. 

Contrasting the average price per kilowatt hour charged in are 
service by the same sized plant as above given, it is shown that 
private plants furnish private users at the rate of $0.1075 and 
charge the municipality at the rate of $0.0710. Municipal plants 
of this size charge private users $0.0821, while the average cost 
to the municipality where it furnishes its own electric are service 
is $0.0451. It is thus seen that for a plant of this size privaie users 
profit by more than 20 per cent with municipal plants and the 
municipality itself profits by at least 35 per cent. With each 
increase in the size of the plant the profit gained by private users 
through municipal ownership increases, until, in the case of 
plants with a horse power of from 1,000 to 1,500, private users get 
electric are service from the municipality at less than one-half 
that charged by private plants. 

The average price of incandescent service per ampere hour to 
private users in plants of from 200 to 300 horse power capacity is 
$0.0105 in the case of private plants, as contrasted with 0.0066 
charged under municipal ownership, a difference of nearly one- 
half in favor of municipal ownership. 

One of the best comparative tables is that showing the average 
price per lamp per year of are lighting, by hours of service ren- 
dered. The largest number of lamps compared are those which 
burn from 2,000 to 2,250 hours per year. Under private owner- 


ship it is shown that private users pay the average price of 
$101.16 per lamp, while the average price paid by the municipal- 
ity to private ownership is $81.51 per lamp. Under municipal 


ownership the average price paid by private consumers for the 


same length of service is $63.18 per lamp per year, while the 
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average cost to the municipality under municipal ownership for 
this length of service is $39.73 per lamp per year. Thus it is seen 
in are lighting that there is a difference of nearly one-half to the 
benefit of private users through municipal ownership and more 
than one-half saved by the municipality. And this comparison 
is made in the case of the largest number of lamps given for com- 
parison under both private and municipal ownership. 

These statistics, which required more than a year for careful 
compilation, should receive exhaustive study on the part of 
those who may be called upon to vote in their respective com- 


munities for either private or municipal ownership of water. gas 


or electrie light plants. 
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SOLUTION or HAWAII'S LABOR PROBLEM 
By L. G. KELLOGG, 
Manager of the Hawaiian Fruit and Plant Company 


—~Hi Japanese now in Hawaii will shortly become an indo- 
lent class. On several of the plantations that 1 am ac- 
quainted with there are many of them idle. They will 

work a week and remain idle three. It is foolish to agitate 
jailing them for vagrancy. They have been brought to these 
islands, the most glittering inducements having been held out 
to them, and they have rights under the American laws, and one 
of those rights is their liberty. It is thoroughly impracticable 
to bring Negroes to the territory. If they come in any num- 
bers a worse condition will confront the planters than the one 
they have to meet today. The Negro as a class is indolent. He 
is companionable in his way and adverse to isolation. He would 
be dissatisfied with the conditions existing on the plantations, 
and not being nearly as tractable as the Jap, would make serious 
trouble. These islands can ill afford an invasion of Negroes, 
The Territorial Republican convention passed a resolution favor- 
ing statehood. We will never have statehood if we continue to 
import the riffraff of the world to work on the plantations. 

As I stated in an interview with The Republican of Honolulu 
I believe the only solution to the labor problem is to divide the 
plantations into forty-acre pieces and lease them to white men. 
By doing thi§ the plantations will be relieved of all worry con- 
cerning labor. Under this system coolie labor will shortly be a 
thing of the past. I would have these forty-acre tracts culti- 
vated on the profit-sharing plan or else let the lessees receive 
so much a ton for the cane delivered at the mills. The planta- 
tions would, of course, furnish the land, steam plows, ete., and 
construct railroads, making every forty acres communicable with 
the mills. The forty-acre tracts could face the railroads on 
either side of the track, similar to the way boom towns are laid 
out in southern California. This would make every part of a 
plantation available to the mill. 

The cost of running the steam plows and other materials fur- 
nished by the plantations could be charged to the tracts, the 
amounts to be deducted when final settlements were made. 
There would be no difficulty whatever at arriving at an equitable 
division of the profits, based on the relative cost of the labor to 
be performed by the farmer and the interest on the investment 
hy the plantation, as well as the labor performed by its man- 
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agement. I understand that on one plantation the entire cost 
of raising a ton of sugar is $27, not counting interest on the in- 
vestment. The present price of sugar in San Francisco is over 
$80, say $80 a ton. This being so, certainly the margin is hand- 
some enough to justify liberal compensation to experienced 
farmers to induce them to come here and grow cane. 

All the planters have got to do to get all the intelligent farm- 
ers they wish—farmers in such a multitude, if desired, that they 
will overrun the plantations, is simply to satisfy the farmers 
that they are to receive a square deal. Before agreements are 
entered into with the farmers a careful and truthful statement 
of the affairs of the plantation should be submitted to them. 
The cost of plant, of cultivation and of manufacturing; the 
number of acres in cultivation and the number subject to culti- 
vation. 

Assuming that it costs $27 a ton to produce and manufacture 
a ton of sugar, let me figure on other expenses. Say that 2,000 
acres of cane requires an actual investment of $1,000,000; inter- 
est at 6 per cent would be $60,000, or $30 an acre. Assuming that 
eight tons of sugar are produced to an acre, this would be 16,000 
tons for the 2,000 acres. Therefore, the interest on the invest- 
ment would amount to $3.75 a ton, or the total cost of produc- 
tion, per ton, including interest, $30.75. By adding to this $5 
for sinking fund and repairs, $38.75 is the actual cost of produc- 
tion of sugar. 

At the present price of sugar, these figures would show a 
profit, after deducting freight and selling commissions, of no 
less than $35. If this assumed profit were equally divided be- 
tween the plantation and farmer it would give the latter, who 
cultivated forty acres of cane, an income of $5,600 per annum. 
Four white men can easily cultivate forty acres of cane. They 
could be each employed at $40 a month, including board. It 
takes eighteen months to raise the first crop of cane. Thus. 
$2,880 would be spent for labor. This would leave a farmer a 
net profit of over $2,700, which would be satisfactory. All lunas 
would, if this plan were adopted, be done away with. The farm- 
er would be directly responsible to the manager for the thorough 
cultivation of his tract. 

By introduction of this system in Hawaii, fifty white families 
would be placed on every 2,000 acres of plantation land in this 
territory. Stop a moment and think what it means. Tt means 
the leavening of society, the building of schoolhouses and 
churches. See what an impetus it would give to business among 
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white merchants. Look at its advantages from every stand- 
point. It would relegate the Chinese and Japanese as disturb- 
ing elements of labor. These plantations have stores. If white 
labor is introduced in Hawaii they must not charge the white 
man two prices for an article. He won’t stand it. The most 
reliable white labor can be secured in Iowa, Kansas and Ne- 
braska. 

At Chino, San Bernardino county, Cal., there are 6,000 acres 
devoted to the cultivation of sugar beets. All the labor is white. 
It is a pretty sight to see the farmers and their children, boys 
and girls, thinning out the beets. This talk about a white man 
not being able to stand the climate here is all nonsense, pure 
and simple. The complaint about the work being hard is also 
a delusion. I have personally seen one man in the wheat fields 
of California sew and pile 800 sacks of wheat a day. He re- 
ceived one cent a sack. It would take from six to eight Japanese 
or Chinamen to do the same work. In California it is a common 
day’s work in orchard planting for a laborer to dig 150 to 200 
holes and set the trees. On my place I employ a Chinaman; he 
digs from twenty-five to thirty holes a day. The soil isn’t as 
hard as it is in California. To keep six Japanese or Chinese at 
work in the plantations you must employ nine or ten. By all 
means, now that Hawaii is American territory, American labor- 
ers should be employed. White labor will give great satisfac- 
tion when introduced. 




















GIPSY SMITH’S WONDERFUL CAREER 


By the Editor of THr Curisrian, London 


N November, 1876, a mission was held in a little Methodist 

chapel in Cambridge. The only convert was an unknown 

gipsy youth named Rodney Smith. The mission would be 
regarded at the time almost as a failure, but it has had great 
consequences for thousands all over the world, for that youth 
became the world-famed evangelist of the Free Churches, who 
is universally known as Gipsy Smith. 

Twenty-three years ago, on June 25, 1877, young Rodney Smith 
left his tent, and, inspired with a strange and passionate desire 
to win his fellows for the Lord, joined Rev. William Booth, the 
superintendent of the movement then known as the Christian 
Mission. This work developed into the Salvation Army, with 
which Gipsy was connected for some years. He labored during 
those early years as a Salvation Army officer in various parts of 
the country ,and was at last appointed to Hanley in the Stafford- 
shire Potteries. 

Here he labored for four years, occasionally conducting mis- 
sions in other parts of the country. For four years he worked 
on the staff of the Manchester Wesleyan Mission, frequently 
preaching at the great Central and Free Trade Halls, and became 
more and more a striking and successful preacher. His fame 
in the country grew steadily, and he was in great request for 
special missions, which were held under the auspices of the 
Manchester committee. 

In 1889 he paid his first visit to America. He has visited the 
United States four times since then, preaching in all the great 
cities. In Washington he preached in the Metropolitan Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, where President McKinley worships. 
The longest mission he ever conducted was in Boston, where for 
seven weeks running he preached every night in one church. 
The papers calculated that in the aggregate 150,000 people attend- 
ed those services, and the evangelist had the joy of seeing 850 
people join the church. 

After several years of unofficial evangelistic work all over the 
world, in September, 1897, Gipsy Smith became the first evange- 
list in connection with the National Council of the Evangelical 
Free Churches. United missions have been held in many of the 
largest towns in the country, and nothing like the success that 
has attended them in some places has been known since the first 
great campaign of Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 
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MY CONVERSION FROM ROMANISM 
By SAMUEL McGERALD 


| A brochure has been sent to the editor of Our Day for review 
which is entitled “From Rome to Protestantism,” written by 
Dr. MeGerald and published by The Christian Literature Com- 
pany, of Buffalo, N. Y. Through their courtesy we are enabled 
to present certain portions of the narrative to our readers which 
deal especially with Dr. McGerald’s conversion from Romanism. 
We would advise all who have Catholic friends whom they wish 
to influence, to send to the publishers for the complete narra- 
tive, which shows at considerable detail, in a thoughtful and 
unprejudiced manner, the errors of the Romish church. Bishop 
McCabe says in the introduction: ‘Millions of men are groping 
in the darkness of Roman error. Let them read how the Holy 
Spirit, the infallible Counselor, led a boy in his teens to forsake 
all and find the truth as it is in Jesus.” It is hardly necessary to 
add that Dr. McGerald is an enthusiastic Methodist. That ap- 
pears prominently in the narrative, but it should be said that 
Our Day is strictly non-sectarian, welcoming truth from what- 
ever source it comes. | 


S the result of my earnest and sincere searching of the Word 
of God for the months that were past, I became thoroughly 
satisfied that I could no longer hold to the distinctive teach- 

ings of the Roman Catholic Church. I had given up the worship 
of Mary and the saints and angels. I could no longer believe 
that the priests had power to forgive me my sins. As to trans- 
substantiation and the sacrifice of the mass, I could find no sup- 
port for them in Scripture. So, likewise, with the other specific 


tenets of the church; but I mention these especially because they 
are the pivotal doctrines of the church of Rome. If either one 
is void of a solid Scriptural foundation, then the entire fabric 
collapses and falls to the ground. 

Owing to my change of views and unsettled state of mind, I 
could no longer go to confession. It was now Lent. 


According 
to the custom and teaching of the church, every good Catholic 
goes to confession and communion during this holy season. If 
he allows Easter to pass without attending to such duties, he 
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should regard himself as self-excommunicated. Heretofore, I 
had been so devoted in such observances, prompting other mem- 
bers if the family to their church duties, that my neglect or 
delay in going to confession occasioned remark and led my father 
to remind me of my duty. In reply I always made some excuse, 
until at last father evidently became alarmed and pressed the 
matter so closely, that I had either to declare to him my change 
of views or promise to go to confession. I did not have courage 
tu do the former, so I promised him I would do the latter. He 
asked me, “When?” I said, a week from the next Saturday. The 
die was cast. GoI must. What should Ido? As I thought the 
matter over, I made up my mind I would go and make a clean 
breast of it and tell the priest frankly my state of mind. The in- 
tervening days were a time of earnest, honest thought, sincere 
heart searching and prayer, and the most thorough reading of 
the Word of God. I had no one to consult. I did not venture to 
open my mind to my employer. I had no comrades or associates 
among Protestants. It was a solitary struggle of a sincere soul 
after the truth. As I thought the matter over, I decided upon 
this method of procedure. I would go to the priest and unburden 
my heart regarding the worship of the Virgin Mary. I therefore 
thoroughly memorized those passages concerning the fact that 
Jesus Christ is our only advocate or intercessor, so that I could 
use them to good effect. 

At length the Saturday afternoon came on which I was to fulfill 
my promise. I went to St. Mary’s Church on St. Paul street. I 
entered the confessional, a little room that once had been a 
Methodist class room; for the building had formerly been owned 
by the Methodists, and some of the most distinguished men in 
Methodism had preached in it—Drs. John Dempster, Glezen Fil- 
more and others. Father Carroll was the priest. I knelt at his 
feet. I had to go through the preliminary forms before I came 
to the act of confession. I made the sign of the cross. I repeat- 
ed the “confiteor” or form of confession, which is as follows: 
“I confess to Almighty God, to blessed Mary, ever a Virgin, to 
blessed Michael the Archangel, to blessed John the Baptist, to the 
holy apostles, Peter and Paul, to all the saints and to thee, Father 
(the priest) that I have sinned exceedingly, in thought, word and 
deed, through my fault, through my most grievous fault: there- 
fore I beseech the blessed Mary, ever a Virgin, the blessed 
Michael, the Archangel, the blessed John the Baptist, the holy 
apostles, Peter and Paul, all the saints and thee, Father, to pray 
to the Lord our God for me.” 
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liaving gone through this form, I then entered upon the task 
of the hour. I said to him: “Father, I can no longer pray to 
the Virgin Mary.” His first word in reply was, “Ah, you have 
been reading the Protestant Bible.” I told him I had been read- 
ing the Lible, but I did not know whether it was Catholic or 
Protestant, and I could find no authority in it for worshiping 
her. Then followed such a scene as I have not language to de- 
scribe. When I first knelt at his feet I trembled for fear, but I 
had not been there long when all fear was gone, and I was full 
of courage and had great liberty in upholding the position I had 
taken. I was along time on my knees before him. As nearly as 
I can recall, it was about two hours. The position that I took 
was that Jesus was our only advocate, and that through Him 
we might approach the Father. And since He had said so plain- 
ly, “Come unto Me,” to allow any one, His mother, or saint, or 
angel to come between Him and us would be to dishonor Him 
and detract from His glory. In proof of all this I brought for- 
ward three witnesses. I reserved their testimonies to the last. 
First the Apostle John: “If any man sin, we have an advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous,” no mention there 
of Mary, though she had spent her last days with the beloved 
disciple. I next produced Paul: “There is one God and one medi- 
ator between God and man, the man Christ Jesus.” The priest’s 
reply to that was so silly that a child could detect its weakness, 
“Yes,” said he, “Paul says there is one mediator, but he does 
not say there is no more than one.” I reserved what I deemed 
my strongest proof-text to the last. Peter, I had been taught 
to believe, was the first pope. Surely Father Carroll will accept 
his testimony! In speaking of Jesus, Peter says, “Neither is 
there salvation in any other: for there is none other name under 
heaven given among men, whereby we must be saved!” 

As the interview closed I felt that I had gained a great vic- 
tory, and I arose from my knees strengthened rather than shak- 
en in my faith. And yet, Father Carroll and I agreed perfectly 
on one point: “Well, my lad,” said he, “I am sorry for you, but 
in your present state of mind I cannot absolve you from your 
sins.” In that we thought alike, for I had no idea he could for- 
give me in my present state of mind or any other! 

The next morning, which was Sunday, I went for the first time, 
in daylight, except that first afternoon, to a Protestant church. 
In the afternoon, when at my father’s, the question was asked 
where I had been to church, as we did not always attend the 
same Catholic church. Now the crisis was reached. I said, “I 
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have been to the Methodist Church.” “What!” said father. 
“Yes,” said 1, “and if you would read the Bible, you would be a 
Methodist, too, father.” That was an impulsive and unwise re- 
mark. There were present in the room my father, mother, and 
my sister Eliza. The scene that followed is indescribable; the 
tears and pleadings and prayers were pathetic in the extreme. 
In due time my father got my cap, placed it on my head, took me 
firmly by the arm and marched me off to the priest. When we 
reached a certain corner we came to a halt. He was for taking 
me over to St. Mary’s. Having had an interview with Father 
Carroll the day before, I did not wish to see him so soon again. 
So as I was stubborn and would not yield, he took me to St. Pat- 
rick’s Chureh, and for an hour Father O’Reilly talked to me. 
But to tell the truth, his words did not fall with much weight 
upon my mind, especially when I recalled his intemperate habits, 
and how offensive his breath had been to me while in the con- 
fessional. 

Now follows a passage in my experience that I would fain 
omit. For twenty years I never told it when relating the story 
of my conversion. I was ashamed to. For, I thought, since no 
one would appreciate the situation, it would reveal a great weak- 
ness in me. 

The bald facts are these: Every influence or means that love 
or zeal or paternal devotion could devise to force or draw me 
back was used. Day and night I was followed up, at the shop. 
at my lodgings, at my father’s home. There was no respite from 
the ceaseless, importunate entreaties, the fearful threats, and 
weightier than all the tears and breaking heart of my mother. 
Although convinced of the errors of Roman Catholicism, I had 
not met with a change of heart. I had no just comprehension 
of the nature and necessity of the new birth as taught by Jesus 
to Nicodemus. I had, therefore, no divine strength or inner 
spiritual power to uphold and enable me to meet this incoming 
tide of opposition. There was nothing to bind me to Protestant- 
ism. I had no friends among them. All I eared for was to save 
my soul. Could I not do it in the old church? The strugele con- 
tinued day after day. I didn’t mind my dear father’s violent 
threats. He might have disowned me, and turned me out of 
house and home; I could have stood that. But when mother. 
with pale cheeks and breaking heart, would clasp me to her 
bosom and exclaim, “O Samuel, Samuel, don’t you know you are 
breaking my heart!” I did not have the strength to resist. and 
so withont re-examining the subject, but just smothering: mv 
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honest convictions, I went right back and that summer became 
a more zealous Catholic than ever. I became a teacher in the 
Sunday School. I read all the devotional books [ could get hold 
of. I made all the necessary preparations to return to Ireland 
and place myself under the care of my uncle, to be educated for 
the priesthood. I attended the Church of the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Blessed Virgin Mary, on Cornhill. I was one of its 
first members. 

The summer months had passed. Jt had been an eventful sea- 
son. My mental and spiritual conditions were exceptional. I 
intended to be honest. The change in my religious views and 
attitude had been forced upon me by circumstances. My con- 
trolling thought and the overmastering desire of my heart was 
to save my soul. TI was intensely in earnest. I endeavored to 
lead a good life. My love for the Word of God had not waned. 
I carried with me constantly my small copy of the New Testa- 
ment, and even in church, as I knelt beside my father, and as he 
read his prayer book, I read the words of Jesus in the Gospels. 

I entertain a vivid recollection of a remarkable experience I 
had one Sunday afternoon while reading the New Testament. 
It was a summer day. I sat on the doorstep of my boarding 
house, reading the First Epistle of Peter. I had begun at the 
first and had gotten to the fourth chapter, when my attention 
was riveted, my conscience aroused, and my heart stirred as 
never before as I read these words: “For the time is come that 
judgment must begin at the house of God: and if it first begin at 
us, what shall the end be of them that obey not the Gospel of 
God? And if the righteous searcely be saved, where shall the 
ungedly and the sinner appear?” 

That last question went like an arrow from God’s quiver to 
my heart. I closed the book. I could read no further. And 
for days those words kept ringing in my heart;they were quick 
and powerful. 

My dear father, I think, rejoiced with trembling. He must 
have indulged in some slight suspicions of my steadfastness, for 
he always accompanied me to church, never suffering me to go 
alone. 

The winter before this there used to come into the shop where 
T worked a young Irishman by the name of William McDermott. 
He was then about twenty-eight vears of age. He had been 
brought up a Roman Catholic, but in early life was converted to 
Rible Christianity. He was a remarkable character and was 
chesen of God. T believe, to deliver me from the thraldom of 
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error. McDermott was bright and brainy. He had made a 
thorough study of the Bible and of church history. He had a 
wonderful memory, a clear head, and an exceptional command 
of language. He never entered the shop without taking up the 
Bible and reading and expounding some portion of it. Like 
Apollos, he was eloquent and mighty in the Scriptures. He had 
moved out of the city for the summer, and when he returned in 
the fall Mr. Henderson told him about me and how I had gone 
back to the old church. He came to the shop one morning and 
opened a conversation on the subject of religion. We became 
so deeply interested that we did not go out to dinner. I held my 
own the best I could, though not with great success, for he pos- 
sessed such a masterful knowledge of the whole subject. After 
supper he returned, and we talked until 9 o’clock. He came the 
next day, when he did most of the talking. The third day he 
was again on hand, and he now had the field to himself. The 
result of that three days’ conference was the complete removal 
of the film that had covered my mental vision for the past few 
months, and such a thorough indoctrination in the fundamental 
truths of Christianity as I had never had before. In addition 
to a review and expose of the errors of Rome, he dwelt especially 
upon the necessity of the new birth. He expounded and un- 
folded so clearly the third chapter of John’s Gospel that a pro- 
found impression was made upon my mind. He told me plainly 
and frankly that I might as well stay where I was as to join any 
of the Protestant churches unless I experienced the new birth. 
As he talked, especially on the third day, the Spirit of God 
wrought with power upon my heart, and I purposed to open the 
subject again for examination. In addition to the revival of 
the old convictions touching the errors of Rome, I was led to 
realize that I was a sinner and must needs experience the wash- 
ing of regeneration and the renewing of the Holy Ghost. 

But oh, the days and weeks of mental anguish and soul travail 
that followed! I was driven to and fro by conflicting currents of 
thought. What wasItodo? What about this new birth? What 
of this experimental religion? I knew what I should have to 
encounter if I made another move outward from the old church. 
I must count the cost. I must know the ground whereon I 
stood. I was at a crisis. I said to myself, I wish I knew of 
some one I could trust who has had an experience in this spir- 
itual life, some one who could give an impartial testimony on 
the whole subject. All at once it flashed upon my mind, Why 
here he is by your side, Henry Henderson, the man with whom 
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you are working. Sure enough. Now I knew enough about 
Methodists to know that they backslide; and I knew that this 
man had been a Christian before coming to the city, but he had 
backslidden and no longer made a profession of religion. I had, 
however, great confidence in him. I knew he would tell me the 
truth about the matter. So one day I broke the silence by ask- 
ing him if this religion they talked about down at the Methodist 
Church was genuine. The question touched a tender spot. It 
weni like an arrow to his heart. It took him about fifteen min- 
utes to make answer to my query. He told of his conversion in 
Bucks county, Pennsylvania, how happy he was in his first love, 
and then how he came to Rochester and fell away from the faith. 
As he talked, the tears coursed down his cheeks, and he gave a 
testimony that might have graced a revival meeting. We were 
allalone. While he testified and wept, my heart was moved, and 
I resolved then, God helping me, I would seek the Lord until I 
found Him. 

Mr. Henderson went home that night and told his wife. who 
was also a backslider, that when sinners were coming to them to 
inquire the way of life it was time they changed their course and 
came back to God. 

The testimony of this man produced a wonderful impression 
upon my mind. It called to remembrance those testimonies 
touching Christian experience that I had heard the previous win- 
ter in the class and prayer meeting. I had been taught to be- 
lieve in the Roman church that one could not know that his sins 
were forgiven and that the love of God was shed abroad in the 
heart. But here were men and women whose testimony would 
be received in any court of justice who bore witness to the fact 
of experimental religion, and I had also learned from the read- 
ing of the Bible that such experience was in accordance with its 
teachings. I had become quite familiar with the writings of the 
Apostle John, and I learned from him that there is no doubt that 
we may know that we have passed from death unto life. And as 
I read Paul’s writings and the Psalms I saw that the personal 
experimental element is a distinctive feature of all those por- 
tions of Holy Scripture. 

Bearing in mind those facts concerning my early experience, 
I have always been impressed with the importance of Christian 
testimony to the verities of the life of God for the purpose of 
glorifying Christ and winning men to the truth. Ye are my wit- 
nesses, saith the Lord. 

It was the 28th of November, 1849, Thanksgiving Day. I went 
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to church that morning with the great thought of God filling 
mind and heart. Before the sermon, as the pastor announced 
that, that night at the First Church, a series of revival meetings 
would commence, and that a young man, fresh from college, Rey. 
Martin C. Briggs, would preach. I said in my heart, “God helping 
me, I will begin to seek the Lord tonight.” 

When evening came I went to church. The house was filled. 
I sat on the back seat. Although the preacher was eloquent, | 
have no recollection of a word he said, of text or sermon. I was 
thinking only of myself and of my sins, the important step I was 
about to take, and the inevitable results that would follow. The 
sermon over, and the invitation given for penitents to go forward 
to the mourner’s bench, I did not wait for any one to invite me, 
personally. I started at once and hastened to the front. I made 
fast time in the way of the Lord! The work of my awakening. 
conviction and conversion, from first to last, was the effect of 
the Word and the Spirit of God. In humility and self-abasement 
I could say in the language of Paul that the Gospel which I re- 
ceived was not after man, “for I neither received it of man, 
neither was I taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ,” 
through His Word. 

In this brief narrative of my conversion from a religion of form 
to one of power, I wish to magnify the Word of God, honor the 
Spirit of God, and glorify the Christ of God. Of course I recog- 
nize, with gratitude to God, the human means that were em- 
ployed in my case. As the dying testimony of Stephen and the 
prayer of Ananias were instrumental in ushering Saul of Tarsus 
into the light of the new life, so, likewise, did the Lord own the 
tireless efforts of Henderson in enlisting my interest in the Holy 
Scriptures, and the timely interposition of McDermott in remov- 
ing the bandages of unbelief that for awhile had bound my eyes. 
Nevertheless, I could say, “It is the Lord’s doings, and it is mar- 
velous in our eyes,” and “Not unto us, not unto us, but unto Thy 
name give glory.” 

Having gone forward for the prayers of the church, I knelt 
down, and fervent and importunate prayer was offered in my 
behalf. I felt that I had entered a warm, heavenly atmosphere. 
T love to think of those godly men and women who gathered 
around me that first night, and following nights, and prayed for 
the “little Catholic boy.” The experience of the following five 
days, while seeking the Lord, stands out in memory as distinct 
and fresh as the occurrence of yesterday. While a “seeker” my 


experience was peculiar, if not exceptional. Though burdened 
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with a deep sense of sin, for I knew what it was to be convicted 
of sin by the Holy Spirit, yet I was happy in the thought of what 
I expected to receive. For I was not making an experiment. | 
knew whom I was seeking, and I was sure I would find Him. I 
therefore rejoiced in hope. I did not seek “religion.” I was 
not trying to be a Protestant. I was seeking “the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness.” Yea, I was in search of the King 
Himself. I went home that night with a light though burdened 
heart. I was full of prayer. I sought Him even in the night. 
I awoke in the morning and my waking thoughts were of Him. 
And so it was day after day and night after night, from Thurs- 
day until the following Tuesday. I was an obedient son in the 
Gospel. I did whatever I was told to do. I spoke in the meet- 
ing, telling of my desires and purposes and confessing my sins. 
I prayed for myself and humbled myself before the Lord. And 
yet I did not experience that change of heart of which I had 
heard Christians speak. Tuesday night came. The interest in 
the meetings by this time had become deep and general. There 
were many others beside myself who were inquiring the way of 
life. After a season of prayer, the “seekers” were asked to 
speak. I quickly arose and told how I felt. My remarks evidently 
made a deep impression, for one of the ministers present, Rev. 
Mr. Buck, arose and said, “That little lad is within a step of the 
kingdom.” ‘At once, hope sprang up in my heart, for I had no 
idea that I was so near. I had been accustomed to do penance 
after confession to the priest for thirty days at a time, and then 
not get relief., and to think I was just on the threshold of the 
kingdom gave me new courage. Mr. Buck then went on to ex- 
plain the way of faith, telling me how I might take this last step 
He made it very clear. As there are but two steps from self and 
sin to Christ and salvation—repentance toward God, and faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ, he was satisfied that I had taken the 
first step; that I had broken with the world and my old sinful 
life, and that all required now was an act of saving faith in my 
living Redeemer. I would most gladly then, ere I entered the 
light, have gone to the stake rather than abandon the search. 
I think he must have unfolded the tenth chapter of that letter 
that Paul once wrote to the Church of Rome. I am quite sure 
he did. There is nothing more apt or appropriate in the entire 
Word of God. “The Word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth, and 
in thy heart: that is the word of faith: that if thou shalt confess 
with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart. 
thou shalt be saved. For with the heart man believeth unto 
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righteousness; and with the mouth confession is made unto sal- 
vation.” While he spoke the word, the Spirit gently opened the 
door of my heart. We at once bowed in prayer again, and my 
knees hadn’t touched the floor before the light dawned, the day 
star arose in my heart. The burden was lifted, and I was at rest 
in the Lord. I heard no voice of man saying, “I absolve thee 
from thy sins,” but I felt the touch of the Divine hand of my 
Great High Priest, the Bishop and Shepherd of my soul that gave 
me full and free remission of all the past. It was an uncondi- 
tional surrender on my part; it was an abundant pardon on His. 
“With Thee there is forgiveness, that Thou mayst be feared.” 
“Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; 
though they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool.” 
Immediately on arising from our knees, I testified to what God 
had done for me. There was great rejoicing among the saints. 
The evidence of the great change wrought was clear and satis- 
factory. I could say in the language of the Apostle John, “The 
darkness is past, and the true light now shineth;” and with the 
blind man whom Jesus healed, “One thing I know, that, whereas 
T was blind, now I see!” I understood then what Paul meant 
when he said, “The Spirit Himself beareth witness with our spirit, 
that we are the children of God.” I was so happy in this new 
relation I felt I was “no stranger and foreigner, but a fellow 
citizen with the saints, and of the household of God;” and that 
iny faith rested upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone. 




















THE REIGNING HOUSE OF CHINA 


An INTERVIEW 


EV. GEORGE OWEN, who has spent thirty years in China 
as special agent of the London Missionary Society, is now 
in England, enjoying a well-earned vacation. Naturally, 

he has been interviewed on the reform movement in the Celestial 
Empire, contributing much interesting information regarding 
the present troubles. Asked if it were true that the Empress 
Dowager is not really the Empress, but rather what one writer 
has styled a “usurping concubine,” Mr. Owen explained: 

“It is true Tsze-Hsi An was only a concubine at first. She is a 
member of the respectable Foh family, and her brother is a weal- 
thy man. The Emperor HUsienfeng was a somewhat dissolute man, 
and she was the only woman who ever bore him a child. That 
child was an infant when Hsienfeng fled beyond the great wall 
into Mongolia before the allied British and French forces in 1860. 
The Emperor died while in Mongolia and had appointed a regency 
of eight to carry on the government. This arrangement did not 
suit the Manchu party; six regents were murdered, two allowed 
to commit suicide. The real Empress and the present Dowager 
Empress, with her son, Tung-Chih, were packed off to Peking. 
Both were made co-regents, the first as Empress of the East, the 
superior title in China, the second as Empress of the West. After 
the death of the former the Empress of the West became sole 
regent for her son, who came to the throne at the age of seven- 
teen, and died four years later.” 

“Who, then, is the present Emperor, whom she treats like a 
puppet?” 

“Hsienfeng had eight brothers, and the present Emperor. 
Kuang Hsu, is the son of Prince Chun, the seventh brother. Prince 
Chun interests me as the father of the reform movement in China. 
He was first lord of the admiralty, and in this capacity visited 
Port Arthur, Chefoo, Tien-Tsin and other places along the coast. 
He became impressed with the greatness of western civilization, 
and the necessity for China adoptin 


g at least some western ideas. 
It was from him the present Emperor received his first lessons in 
reform. The death of Prince Chun was 


progress.” 


a loss to the cause of 
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“What effect had the war between China and Japan upon it?” 

“A quickening effect; it is the simple truth that the defeat of 
China, utterly unexpected as it was, brought the reform move- 
ment to the birth. Defeat after defeat caused China to bow her 
head in shame, and the Emperor to sign a humiliating treaty.” 

“But the high officials of the army and navy could not be ig- 
norant of how matters stood in their departments. All Europe 
knew it was a fine show on paper only.” 

“True, but people have little idea of the appalling nature of 
Chinese ignorance. It is penal just now to know anything of 
western civilization, or, at any rate, to show it. The word used 
to designate anything pertaining to the West is ‘vicious.’ During 
recent examinations for literary degrees the chancellors were 
instructed to weed out all those who showed westeru knowledge. 
Not only were they to fail to pass, but to be punished. And if 
the chancellors neglected this duty, viceroys were to be held re- 
sponsible.” 

Here Mr. Owen laughed gently. He was asked why. 

“IT am calling to mind a map that was shown to me in China, 
constructed according to Chinese ideas. It represented all the 
best and most central parts of the world as China, all other na- 
tions being a mere insignificant fringe, added as a setting. So 
you see that to know any knowledge of geography, or to know 
that twice two make four, is a disqualification for a scholar.” 

“Do you mean that?” 

“IT do mean that in mathematics they are centuries behind our 
present knowledge, and that their ancient standard leaves them 
hopelessly out of the running. A Chinese official has been heard 
to ask if in the West we have the same sun and moon as shine in 
China. I don’t mean to say that there are not intelligent men in 
China, but they are not in power.” 

“T understand that a race question is mixed up with Chinese 
hatred and ignorance of the West.” 

“Rather a dynastic question. The reigning family is Manchu, 
and they appoint Manchus to all important offices; the more ig- 
norant and prejudiced, the better qualified. The Manchus con- 
quered China in 1644, and have ruled ever since. Since then China 
has been more conservative, its doors more tightly closed than 
ever before. They are a military caste, and it would make a long 
story to show how everything non-progressive and intensely con- 
servative has gathered around them; all other elements—learn- 
ing, reform, culture, progress, all that we understand by west- 
ern civilization—is grouped in another camp.” 
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“It is difficult for an outsider to see how such a system of ex- 
clusion has lasted so long.” 

“It requires study to grasp the situation, a little more than the 
lusty glance usually cast on it. When the Empress Dowager 
gave up the reins of power to the present Emperor in 1887 she 
retained in her own hands two important prerogatives—the great 
seal and the appointment of all civil and military officials. Think 
what this means. No man is advanced to power unless a known 
upholder of the Manchu dynasty and opponent of all progress. 
Even thus reform makes its appearance among officials, as in the 
case of Chang Chih-tung, viceroy of Hunan and Hupei, who favors 
reform, and yet has so managed that he is not out of favor with 
the Empress. Chang Yin-Huan, representative of China at the 
Queen’s Diamond Jubilee and a vice president of the board of 
revenue, is also another reformer, though an official. He has 
been banished to Kashgar for his reform proclivities. The 
impress means and tries to stamp out reform. The question 
is, can she do it?” 

“She is an old woman?” 

“Not very old—65. I believe her mother is still living, so that 
her course may not nearly be run. Among the reformers we 
must count the head of the Manchu dynasty, the Emperor him- 
self,” 


“Is he the weak man we suppose him to be? 


“The Emperor is not a noodle, but a well-read and intelligent 
man; not weak in brain power, but weak in health. He ascended 
the throne in 1887, and by the coup d’etat of 1898 the Empress 
seized the power that he was preparing to seize. She is astute, 
unserupulous and far more versed in state affairs than he could 
be, so that it is not surprising she outwitted and outstripped 
his ealeulations. The very walls have ears in the imperial 
palace.” 

“You have seen Quang-Hsu?” 

“Never, though [ have been very near him.’ On the rare ocea- 
sions when the lone man (that is one of his imperial titles) 
traverses the streets, main thoroughfares are cleared and guards 
placed at the corners of side streets; moreover, he is in a closed 
chair, so that those who see him are few.” 

“What a position for a man still young!” 

“The Emperor is in his thirtieth vear according to Chinese 
reckoning. He was born in 1871." 

“The missionaries, T gather, side with the reform party. Do 
vou think that wise?” 
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“I think that the only possible course. Nothing is more fatal 
than to separate a religious movement from a social and intellec- 
tual one. The missionaries’ work is not only to preach the gos- 
pel, but to educate, to dispel some of the dreadful ignorance of 
the Chinese. This necessarily brings them on the side of the 
reformers; there is no other place for them.” 

“Do you mind explaining exactly who the ‘boxers’ are?” 

“Their full title literally means ‘the patriotic harmonious 
fists.” They are supposed to be a pugilistic club, interested in 
the noble art of self-defense. The movement has sprung from 
the ill-feeling engendered by the German seizure of Kiao-chau 
and other proceedings in the Shantung Province, aided by the 
British occupation of Wei-hai-wei. Irritation also grew out of 
the local lawsuits between the French and German Catholics and 
their Chinese neighbors. The foreign priests were victorious 
in the law courts. I do not know whether, in equity, the decis- 
ions ought to have been given in their favor, but they evoked 
much hostility. At first the ill-feeling was confined to a small 
local area, but through the connivance of the Manchu govern- 
ment of Shatung it grew; looting, burning, murdering followed. 
The Empress would not suppress the movement; on the con- 
trary, she issued an edict, speaking of the boxers as well-behaved 
persons interested in gymnastics, and forbidding them to be pun- 
ished, although they form a secret society, such societies being 
forbidden by law.” 

“When did they reach Pekin?” 

“In the end of April or beginning of May. Pekin is surrounded 
by a great wall forty-five feet high; the towers over the gates 
are ninety-nine feet higher still, and are very imposing. Stripped 
to the waist, like fakirs, the boxers stood at the city gates, claim- 
ing to be spiritualists or devout personages. Perhaps a few are 
so, but the bulk of them are humbugs, so far as religion is con- 
cerned. The Empress has smiled on them, and now all the rabble 
of China is gathering into the organization. I confess that this 
action of the Empress Dowager surprises me.” 

“Wow do you mean exactly?” 

“There is plenty of corruption in Peking, moral and material. 
Sanitation is indescribable, our rules of decency transgressed at 
every turn; in fact, there are no rules. But the one function of 
government that is discharged unflinchingly is order. The 
slightest disturbance is quelled with a heavy hand; riots are un- 
known. But all the evil birds of prey are now assembling, dis- 
gorged from all their nooks.” 
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“It sounds like Paris when a revolution is brewing. All the 
harpies and uncaged criminals rise out of the sewers. But per- 
haps the Empress cannot now maintain order.” 

“It may be, but up till now she has been resolute on that head. 
In a day, in an hour, she could have put the boxers down, for 
she has from 10,000 to 30,000 Kansu troops under her pet general, 
Tung Fahsiang, and at least 30,000 Manchu bannermen under her 
orders. This is the incomprehensible part of the business; even 
to her, social order must be more important than killing foreign- 
ers.” 

“You have been to the legations?” 

“Certainly, very often. Many of them can be easily assailed 
from the city walls, and made quite untenable by men armed 
with modern rifles. Others, though less exposed, are ill-adapted 
for defensive purposes, being simply the residences of former 
Chinese princes and nobles. And they may fall short of food. 
If Dr. Morrison, The Times’ corespondent, cannot get his mes- 
sages through to Tien-Tsin or Taku, the legations must be hard 
pressed.” 

“Is the British legation as unpopular as those of other na- 
tions which have recently attacked China?” 

“The Chinese do not distinguish among ‘foreign devils’; they 
do not even distinguish English from Japanese; I mean the bulk 
of them. They do not know where England and Japan are sit- 
uated. When the Japanese war broke out Chinamen said to 
each other, ‘The foreigners have rebelled.’ They are the only 
people; all others are, or ought to be, subject to them. This 
is where their appalling ignorance comes in.” 












PEN PICTURES OF IRISH PEASANTRY 





By ARNOLD WHITE 


N landing at Castleton, in Bantry Bay, I passed along the 
coast by Glengariffe to Bantry, a distance of about fifty 
miles. The warm and enervating climate and the constant 

rain may account for part of the apathy of the population, not 
for all. Poverty and dirt were universal in this melancholy 
spot. Conversations with the priests showed that, while they 
were alive to the conaition of the people, want of education 
among the Catholic clergy themselves is a contributory cause 
to the sad state of the peasantry in their spiritual charge. 

The Irish peasant lives on imported food. He grows and man- 
ufactures excellent bacon, but he sells it at 9d. a pound, and, 
with the proceeds, buys American bacon at 6d. a pound. He eats 
non-nutritious white bread, when he can afford it, and potatoes. 
The potato, like the banana, is an immoral vegetable. The fa- 
cility with which it is raised encourages the lethargy natural to 
the climate. Contiguity to a melancholy ocean, as Lord Beacons- 
field said, imparts an air of depressed fatalism to the Irish peas- 
antry in these parts. 

Politics are nearly dead, and several times in conversations 
with the people I listened with interest to their denunciations 
of Nationalist politicians, their own representatives at Westmin- 
ster. The Queen’s visit appears really to have touched this lov- 
able and imaginative population. [ cannot speak too gratefully 
of the courtesy and kindness I received everywhere in a long 
and tiresome journey from Berehaven to Dublin. There are, 
however, elements in the problem which are not touched by 
Parliament, and which are inaccessible to the most benignant 
legislation. 

The western coast of Ireland teems with fish. Boats, nets 
and appliances were provided by Irish well wishers, notably by 
the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. Boats, nets and appliances are 
neglected, allowed to rot unused, and now the vigorous French 
fisher folk of Brittany trawl in waters forsaken by the Irish Celt. 
The harvest of the sea being ungarnered, the consequent poverty 
is attributed to English neglect. The charge is unjust, so far 
as the pecuniary treatment of Ireland is concerned. The charge 
is just as regards the sentimental incompetence of Englishmen 
to understand the Irish character. A new Trish question is 
forming, and one that will tax the abilities of abler and greater 
men than any now taking part in our public life. 
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ALCOHOL IN THE TROPICS 


By Asst.-SURGEON Wooprurr, U. S. Army, MANILA 


|The American reader will find in this article some remarkable 
explanations why our government should be so industrious in 
seeking to pacify the Filipinos. The aggressiveness of the liquor 
power will not allow the American legions to rest so long as it 
sees profitable openings for new trade in the Orient. Relying 
upon the terrible craving for stimulants which the climate arous- 
es it looks forward to a great future for its industry. Perhaps 
no writer has been more explicit or given a more careful medi- 
cal analysis of the desire for alcoholic beverages in the tropics 
than Assistant Surgeon Woodruff. His article will suggest, it 
it does not state in so many words, the awful crime of a Chris- 


tian nation in permitting any set of men to take advantage o 
a population and sell them as a beverage what would prove the 
most deadly poison. It will further suggest the undesirability 
of the United States seeking to hold and develop a country where 
insanity or death awaits the business man or toiler from the 
temperate zone.—Editor. ] 


HEN 1 wrote an article not long ago for the Philadelphia 

Medical Journal, which you may not have seen, I called 

attention to the fact that the use of aleohol by soldiers 
is an old evil, and its excessive use was at one time so common 
that old soldier and drunkard were almost synonymous words. 
art of this drinking in former generations was a result of the 
habits of the times when every man was expected to get drunk 
occasionally like a gentleman. Nevertheless, much of it has been 
laid to the sameness and insufficiency of the ration. The enor- 
mous consumption of whisky during the civil war was partly 
due to this natural craving of a depressed nervous system. It 
made no difference in the tropics to tell every one that alcohol 
was dangerous; and it must be confessed that we saw more 
drinking in the Philippines than we had seen for a long time, 
not drunkenness, but a steady daily consumption. It seemed 
inevitable. It was a strange sight in Manila after its surrender 
to see the growth of English shop signs along the streets, where 
nothing but Spanish had ever been seen. Only a few days after 
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the surrender the first one made its appearance—“All kinds of 


American drinks sold here.” A few days afterward we were 
astonished to see a procession of a dozen Filipinos garbed in 
linen dusters, each carrying a transparency on which was paint- 
ed: “Drink ~s beer, the beer that made Milwaukee famous.” 
The representative of this company was on hand long before 
the attack on the city, and was present at the ceremony of haul- 
ing down the Spanish flag. He had a cargo of beer in Hongkong 
which he brought over the instant the blockade was raised. In 
three weeks he hadn’t a drop left. It is a curious illustration of 
the aggressive enterprise of the liquor business, that the first 
intimation we had of the fact that we were to hold the Philip- 
pines came in the shape of a cablegram from this beer company 
to its representative, instructing him to go ahead and put up his 
cold storage plant; and this was long before the peace commis- 
sioners in Paris had reached the subject. The English elub, 
which was struggling financially, was at once put on its feet 
by its profits from the bar. Men who had firmly resolved to 
abstain, had Seotch whisky on tap; it was everywhere. 

I have never yet seen any account of the terrible nervous ex- 
haustion which results from long continued exposure to great 
heat and moisture. It is a veritable neurasthenia. There is no 
escape from the heat day or night. One wakes up at night fairly 
drenched with perspiration. It wears out nervous force very 
quickly and surely. Throughout all of Kipling’s India stories 
the physician can find beautiful pictures of these pathological 
conditions due to overwork in the moist heat. In the “Phantom 
Rickshaw” is this passage: ‘Heatherleigh is the dearest doctor 
that ever was, and his invariable prescription to allis: ‘Lie low, 
go slow, and keep cool.’ He says that more men are killed by 
overwork than the importance of the world justifies.” This is 
the same tune we hear from Manila from all sides—‘‘never do 
today what you can put off until tomorrow.” It is the country 


of manana. Now the symptoms of exhaustion are everywhere. 


I never heard so many complaints of persistent insomnia as I 
do in the Philippines. One young, vigorous staff officer, who 
always seemed cool, complained to me one day that on the pre- 
Vious afternoon at 5 o’clock he found that he could not remem- 
her anything he read. When he got to the end of a sentence 
he had forgotten the beginning. He was completely disabled 
until the next morning. A surgeon informed me that before he 
was half through his rounds, he daily discovered that he could 
not remember the patient’s answers, and he always had to lie 
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down thirty to sixty minutes before the brain would again work 
properly. It was rumored that a general officer one day at an 
early hour found himself in the same condition: he could act on 
no papers because he could not remember what was to be acied 
on. It is needless to remark that in warfare the lives of soldiers 
are rather precarious if from sheer exhaustion their officers 
cannot use their brains. It is a serious question, and I have been 
astounded at the illogic actions taken in some instances. In such 
conditions of mental prostration the very thing that ought not 


to be done, is apt to to be ordered through sheer paralysis of 
reasoning faculties and memory. Much absurd conduct has its 
origin in cerebral asthenia. In my limited circle one man 
broke down completely, and another became insane—both 
largely due to overwork and the heat. A very high percentage 
of soldiers have gone insane. There were also a large number 
in whom muscular force was largely reduced. Soldiers who 
appeared to be just as strong as at home, found themselves 
“done up” after five innings at baseball. It showed itself in 
the eyes, and in a number of cases there was inability to read, 
through paresis of accomodation; indeed, accomodative asthen- 
opia is almost a tropical disease. A great many complained of 
their glasses. It is of no utility here to particularize further, 
for it is the same as in hot weather at home. Lombard (Jour- 
nai of Physiology, 1892), found that muscular power was mark- 
edly decreased in summer by several days of high temperature, 
especially with great humidity. The result of all this is, of 
course, weakened digestion, and lessened nutrition in a state 
needing the very highest nutrition to repair waste. Men often 
20 home to their meals so exhausted that appetite is gone and the 
first thing done is to call for “whisky and soda,” before they 
get energy enough to go to the table. It is really keeping up on 
aleohol. 

When there is a tendency to insanity it often happens that 
the extra nervous exhaustion due to hot weather is the final 
determining cause of the mental breakdown. This is beautifully 
shown in the table published by Lombroso showing the month in 





wh the disease appeared in a large number of cases: 

The same increase was noticed in our soldiers, but the exact 
figures are not at hand. 

This general exhaustion which is such a common thing as 
almost to merit the special term of tropical exhaustion, deserves 
the greatest attention. It reduces man’s resistance to every 


disease, as his natural immunity is gone. Tn one ease IT have in 
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mind this was sadly illustrated. Not very robust to begin with, 
his labors and the climate had reduced this man forty pounds 
in weight; he was anemic, and his complexion was almost lemon 
color. When the rush of work was over, he recognized his con- 
dition and asked for a few weeks leave to recuperate in Japan. 
For some reason it was not granted. When he became infected 
with typhoid, he succumbed at once. He might have been saved. 
To accept his fare and remain in the midst when he knew he 
would die if infected, was as brave as to remain on duty in a 
shower of bullets, knowing that to be struck was death. He 
died a martyr to duty, but he gets no credit, he isn’t a hero. 
That kind of bravery does not count—only the active kind is 
military. 

It is very evident that these conditions of exhaustion, calling 
for stimulation, are due to the same causes as in a large class of 
such cases at home; namely, an abnormally increased tissue- 
change and insufficient nutrition—wastes greater than repair. 
At home some men use up their capital of strong tissue by 
overwork, others are habitually underfed, even though they be 
millionaires, but in every case the result is the same—collapse. 
In the tropics we have a powerful cause of increased waste in 
the continued heat. When a chemist wishes chemical combina- 
tion to go on more fiercely, he raises the temperature of the 
combining elements, and we do the same thing in therapeutics. 
We are informed that every case of sluggish metabolism and 
defective excretion of waste products is benefited by a course of 
hot baths at the hot springs in Arkansas. Excessive atmos- 
pheric heat does the same thing, and we can well see why it is 
that chemical changes should go on more fiercely in the tropics, 
and that so much may be burned up that new arrivals may lose 
as much weight as thirty or forty pounds in the first few weeks. 
The more work done ,of course, the greater is the loss. 

Not only is more heat produced, but there is greater difficulties 
in disposing of it. We can radiate but little of it because sur- 
roundin® ebjects are nearly as worn as our bodies, and nothing 
ean lose heat by radiation unless to cooler bodies. At home. 
evaporation of perspiration carries off immense quantities of 
heat, by that physical law that to change a pound of water to 
aw vepor requires five hundred and forty times as much heat as 
to raise a pound of water one degree of tempersture Centigrade. 


In the dry western parts of our country this evaporation 


carries off so much heat that overheating or sunstroke is un- 


Known. Tn the tropies we cannot evaporate surface moisture be- 
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cause the atmosphere is already saturated. Perspiration 
lects on the skin and pours off, but does not evaporate. The 
body heat is retained, and actual observations show that it is 
possible for the mouth temperature of perfectly well men to 
be over 100, as high as 101, or even 102F., that is, in men who 
have no complaints and no symtoms, who are believed to be free 
of disease, and have remained well, the fever being accidentally 
discovered. No wonder then it is necessary for even idle men to 
take two or three cold baths in a day to remove the surplus heat 
and no wonder some men are never comfortable day or night 
except the hour following a cold bath. 

Hence we have exhaustion, physical and mental, and_ par- 
ticularly the exhaustion of nervous tissue, the basis of neu- 
rasthenia, nervous prostration, and other numerous conditions 
known to physicians, in all of which there is apt to be an instinct- 
ive desire for a stimulant, tea, coffee, cocaine, or alcohol. It is 
a temporary acquired craving precisely similar to that of many) 
periodie or chronic drunkards or to the craving of certain de- 
generates among tramps, beggars, and criminals, who are in 
a condition of congenital nervous exhaustion unfitting them fo 


work, and whose periodic orgies are proverbial. In every case 


the nervous system cries out for something to lift it out of iis 
depression or inertia. 








THE EASTERN QUESTION 


S, GREGORY 

{| Under the title of *“*Yhe Crime of Christendom, or the Eastern 
(juestion,” Dr. Gregory, famous for his scholarship and wide 
research, has written a remarkable volume on Turkish atroci- 
ties and how to end them. It is published by the Abbey Press 
of New York. Through the courtesy of the author we are 
enabled to present his conclusions on the subject to readers of 
Our Day.—Kditor. | 


HE Eastern Question has within the last half decade 
reached the extreme stage of complication and seriousness. 
The present deadlock of European diplomacy has resulted 
in securing for the Sultan of Turkey a free hand in carrying out 
the settled policy of Mohammedanism, in the extermination of 
his Christian subjects from Mt. Ararat to the Balkans—a policy 
in which the butcheries of the Armenians, the harrying of Crete 
and Macedonia and the Graeco-Turkish war are but incidents. 
Abdul-Hamid has been made practically master of the situation, 
and is astutely working for the renaissance of Islam. And the 
Christian world has shown, by failing to attempt to put a stop to 
the dreadful condition of affairs in the Orient, that up to date 
it has not grasped the situation, and has adequately felt neither 
the grip of responsibility nor the impulse of duty in the matter. 
Christendom sorely needs to be made acquainted with the 
actual state of things in the Orient. There is the fact that, in 
the course of recent years, the Turk has butchered in cold blood 
and with all the accompaniments cf inconceivable savagery well 
nigh 100,000 Christian men, women and children, and has sub- 
jected several times that number of the living to unspeakable 
demonstrations of brutality, torture, lust and degradation, often 
worse than death itself. There is the further fact that, by the 
grace of so-called Christian powers, with his trained and mobil- 
ized army of more than half a million men, Abdul-Hamid has the 
power to repeat at any time the same diabolical work on the 
scale of his empire. The apathy of the Christian world dem- 
onstrates that these facts need to be brought home to its con- 
sciousness and its conscience. 
But it is true that if the Christians of Christendom were fully 
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aware of the awiul realities and of their own obligations, the 
political obstacles in the way of applying the proper remedies 
would seem to be well nigh insurmountable. Twenty years ago 
that distinguished Orientalist and scholar, Mr. Fk. W. Newman, 
clearly showed that the British ministry had by slow degrees 
usurped the place of the nation, and did not hesitate even to de- 
clare war in secret cabinet without consulting Privy Council o1 
people. The intervening years have crystallized and intrenched 
that policy of despotism in all the European nations under shel- 
ter of militarism, and the governments have, through the “con- 
cert of Europe,” bound their Christian subjects hand and foot. 

It is clear then that two things must be done before any ade- 
quate and permament relief can be assured to the enslaved and 
suffering Christian subjects of the Ottoman ruler. (1) The fact 
must be brought home to the conscience of Christendom, and (2) 
The Christian peoples of the world must be roused to reassert and 
*nforce that basal principle of mcdern civilization, the right of 
the people to rule. 

The responsibility for this crime of the century—nay, of the 
centuries—must, however, in the last analysis be found to rest 
upon the real Christendom itself, to which has been given the 
mission of shaping and making effective public sentiment for 
righteousness in the world—or at least to rest upon it so far as 
it has failed to do what it might have done to prevent what has 
occurred. So must the responsibility for bringing it to an end. 
There is no hope from the Turk; he is beyond the reach of any 
such emotion as pity. There is none from the efforts of the ter- 
rorized Christians under the rule of the Turk; they are weapon- 
less and helpless. There is none from the conscienceless powers 
that constitute official Europe of today: they are wedded to self- 


interest and unrighteousness. The only hope—apart from spe- 


cial interposition of Providence—seems to lie in awakening in 
the Christians of the world a practical sentiment capable of over- 
mastering the adverse forces already at work, or threatening to 
become operative. It is an effort in this direction that the “for- 
ward movement,” as it is called in Great Britain, has in view. 
If its ends are to be attained, there is imperatively demanded a 
world-wide uprising of the Christians of Christendom, and their 
organization and consolidation into a resistless phalanx that can 
be hurled against the recreant government to foree them to 
justice and merey. In order to do this the responsibility must 
he brought home to all concerned, with irresistible conclusive- 
ness and deathless grip. 
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From wretched Armenia and stricken Crete and bleeding 
Greece and the despairing Christians of the rest of Turkey, the 


appeal comes today with a wail that ought to pierce the ears of 
the deaf and almost wake the dead: 

Can Christian Europe be made to understand our condition? 
lias Christian America lost interest in freedom and humanity? 
Is the Christian church asleep? Is Christianity effete? Is God 
temporarily off His throne? Or is He dead? 

What is to be the response of the Christian world? Will it 
arise in its might and force the hands of its indifferent or un- 
righteous governments? Will it do what it can to atone for 
“the crimes of Christendom,” and to wipe this unspeakably dark 
blot from the face of the globe by bringing to a perpetual end 
the rule of the “unspeakable Turk?” Or will the real Christen- 
dom look on with ineffective, sentimental protest, while official 
Christendom stands by and sustains the Ottoman in the perpe- 
tration of still greater atrocities in blotting out the Christian 
and the Armenian names in his empire, and possibly in the proc- 
lamation of a Jihad that shall lead to a general war that may 
shatter the power of Christian Europe? 











